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Secretary Lane and Reconstruction 





field for discussion in his plan for helping 

our soldier boys after they return. Every 
one will join in the spirit of helpfulness and will 
agree that nothing will be too good for them. 
Those who are working hard here to do their bit 
feel the burden, but it is so infinitesimally small, 
in comparison to theirs, that we must be ready 
then, as now, to do all we can for our victorious 
boys. However, is Sec Lane’s plan sound or best 
or even necessary? His conclusions are drawn 
entirely from the reconstruction experience fol- 
lowing the civil war, and it seems to me that the 
cases are not parallel or even comparable. Then 
we had a vast unsettled area, and there was urgent need for the 
pioneer. While the eastern farmer was hard hit, the country, as a 
whole, discovered its largest treasure house. 

Then our fighting men came from a comparatively small area; now 
they have been selected uniformly from every part of the country. 
Then there was untilled the largest and finest farm land in the world; 
now there is no similar area. Then we had few highly specialized in- 
dustries; now the country is dotted with manufacturing and commer- 
cial institutions that have lost some of their finest ability and must 
have them back again. Then war was simple in its methods of 
destruction; now it is complex, and mechanics, engineers and every 
civilian profession and vocation has a part. One of the biggest jobs 
of the war has been transportation, and none the less to be reckoned 
with are the humanitarian organizations now affiliated under the di- 
rection of John R. Mott. Thousands of our best mechanics and skilled 
workers are building ships, aircraft and munitions, and so I might 
continue to enumerate under a reclassification and subdivision. After 
the war, according to Mr Lane, these men will return, subject to a 
common classification, and because they have lived largely out of 
doors will want to become farmers. I can hardly understand how a 


S: LANE has opened up a big and interesting 
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Is the plan for returning soldiers best, asks Hl. E. Cook 


man of his ability could have made such an analysis, and it would 
seem that he had been influenced by the reclamation idea, or had been 
enthused by a single idea drawn from the civil war history. 

Theoretically he is right in saying that science should have followed 
the western pioneer. Unfortunately, however, the real world pioneers 
have gone ahead of science as applied to daily living. Furthermore, 
could any policy be more short sighted than a scheme to colonize our 
soldier boys? If this plan worked out it would have to be done in a 
large way and in few localities. Placing trained artisans on farms, 
even though an agricultural expert were to co-labor with them, would 
not only be impracticable, but actually the very worst thing that could 
be done for them. Young men returning from fields of destruction 
will not have a highly organized sense of soil handling and animal 
industry. Neither does it appear sound that these men will take 
kindly to this type of work as laid out by the secretary. 

Many of them are single, and just how are they to find their mates 
and convince them and their friends that they should leave their home 
associations, which will not have lost their attractiveness while they 
were absent on foreign soil? On the other hand, we shall need the 
inspiring influences of these disciplined soldiers. The new bodies de- 
veloped from scientific care and living will be an inspiration to the 
youth who are developing not to fight with guns, but to be stronger 
and better able to fight the industrial and humanitarian battles of 
peace. They will also need our influence if we are to become the big 
force in readjusting the world to its new conception of industrial and 
moral democracy. There must be co-operation between these men 
and those who know only of civilian life. 

These soldier men are bound to exert a tremendous political in- 
fluence. We shall be eager to place them in positions of honor and 
responsibility, and with this desire we could not consent to their mi- 
gration to the«*Logged off lands’ of the Gulf states. And again, we 
have no such itinerant migratory feeling or necessity as that which 
invaded our land in the 70’s and 80’s. People have found that nearly 
every section of our favored land has latent opportu- [To Page 340.] 

















A Interest in farm tractors? Plenty of it. Here is the way New 
York farmers turned out one day to study farm tractors as offered by 
the State food commission in one of its field exhibitions. And this is 


New York Farmers Taking a Day to Watch a Tractor Demonstration 


just one of many similar demonstrations conducted during the past 
year. First hand knowledge is secured and the different ‘‘makes” 


actually seen in tests with one another. 
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To Herbert Hoover, Respects 

Mr Hoover, this periodical joins with the 
farmers of this nation in praise of your splendid 
work for the Belgian people, and we felicitate 
you on the magnificént manner in which you 
handled the food situation that our Allies might 
be fed. All honor to you for what you have 
accomplished! We join with farmers also in 
believing that you have been actuated in all you 
have done from motives of the purest patriot- 
ism. We recognize and acknowledge your fine 
ability and sincerity, and honor you for these. 

But, Mr Hoover, we think many serious mis- 
takes have been committed by your subordinates 
and in your name; and for these mistakes we 
overlooked them in fact. 
itience, have hoped 


have been charitable 
We have trusted you with Dp: 


that you would find t tter way, and that 
soon you would bring order out of the chaos 
your department has created. 

trouble is, M Hoover, you have been 
i vised to true un? ‘ conditions. We 
t! your infor tion hi come from advisers 
wi pose ; farmers, but who are not real 
ti ers, from the representatives of the 
agricultural industry who stand between pro- 
ducers and consumers, or from city food admin- 
istrators whose point of view is entirely that of 


urban peoples. They present only one side of 
the situation. We know some of the men who 
act for you, but, Mr Hoover, some of these men 
are incompetent and they are not worthy repre- 
sentatives and are out of place in handling agri- 
cultural problems or working in the service of 
so powerful a Federal administrative depart- 
ment. Instead of helping, they harm; instead 
of clearing up, they bemuddle; instead of 
bringing ability and sympathy to agriculture, 
they cause unrest among farmers and do incal- 
culable harm. 

Farmers have sacrificed their possessions in 
many cases, Mr Hoover; many have made sacri- 
fices of health, time and effort, that the war 
might be won. For Country has been their 
creed, but some of them are coming to the end 
of their resources. There is no limit to the 


sacrifices they would not make: but when the 
barrel is empty, it is empty 
to it. 

And it’s all so unnecessary, Mr Hoover. Had 
those associates of yours acted with reasonable 
intelligence or justice, an entirely different con- 


that is all there is 


dition would have obtained. For instance, your 
subordinates who are handling the milk prob- 
lems did not need to mess things up as they 
have done. Had they used a little judgment 
and tact and common sense, the dairy business 
would not be disorganized as it is today,- nor 
would farmers be frightened out of their boots 
as to what the next day may bring forth. When 
this war began never had dairy producers been 
so well prepared to serve the people, to help 
feed the allies and perform their work. Yet, 
Mr Hoover, your subordinates have brought 
them only despair, disatisfaction, distrust. 

They seem to consider only the present sup- 
ply of food, ignoring the future supply. So far 
you have played in good luck. Seasons have 
been generally favorable and farmers have 
stretched their efforts to the utmost. But the 
limit has been reached. Farmers cannot con- 
tinue to produce milk at a loss. Your rulings 
have meant not only no profit for the majority 
of milk producers, but to many an actual loss on 
production. The fine spirit of these dairy pro- 
ducers has been shown by their satisfaction with 
mere cost, exclusive of actual profit. Has finer 
patriotism been manifested in any other in- 
dustry? 

Surely the shipbuilders have not done their 
work at less than cost of production; they have 
insisted on cost plus profit. So have the shoe- 
makers and the clothing makers and the muni- 
tion makers, and every other class of people 
producing manufactured food or manufactured 
supplies. Farmers who raise the food have 
been the only ones denied reasonable profit, 
and your subordinates have actually often de- 
nied them enough to cover costs of production. 
We think you are not aware of these facts, Mr 
Hoover. We think you have been misled, that 
you have been deceived. We-hope, therefore, 
that you will take into your counsel real men 
who actually know things; get rid of these in- 
competent subordinates. 

It is time to face about; it is time to recog- 
nize the agricultural problem in your depart- 
ment; it is time to recognize that farmers have 
rights, even in war. If anybody is entitled to 
justice it is these heroes of the dairy stables 
and fields and gardens, who have raised the food 
to make it possible for righteousness to live 
and for posterity to enjoy the fruits of democ- 
racy. Our compliments to you, Mr Hoover— 
may your department help hereafter. 


Your Work and Mine 

From American farms have gone armies of 
boys to fight for righteousness, justice, human- 
ity and democracy. In the furrows at home are 
other arniies fighting the same fight; and joined 
with them are fathers, mothers, brothers and 
sisters making sacrifices, toiling through long 
hours, enduring hardships that the boys on the 
battlefields and in cantonments may be fed and 
clothed. The work that each and every one is 
doing is divine, glorious. 

To help these boys on the firing lines—those 
braving the supreme sacrifice-——is the 
opportunity of those of us left behind. We 


who ar 


are called upon to provide $170,000,000 for the 
magnificent work being done by the Y M C A, 
Y W CA, National Catholic war council, Jewish 
welfare board, War camp community service, 
American library association and the Salvation 
army. That sum is to be raised between No- 
vember !1l and 18. These seven agencies have 
joined forces and make their appeal not as 
separated bodies, but as one united whole. 
Every community in the land will raise its 
quota—not as farmers, not as city or town peo- 
ple, not as industrial workers—but as one peo- 
ple to provide the funds to lend help, give com- 
fort, preserve the morale of the American 
army. When that great week comes to raise 
that great sum, may it have the response of 
love and duty combined; and may it happen 
that in proportion to wealth and numbers the 
rural folks lead all the rest. No better mes- 
sage could be sent to the boys in French vil- 
lage or battle trench than this: ‘“We, the 
American farmers, match our love for, and de- 
votion to you with our contributions, that every 
need may be supplied, every comfort furnished 
and every possible joy provided. Out of our 


humble earnings we have given joyfully and 
generously and will back you up now and for. 
ever. Not as farmers do we do this, but as 
American men and women—proud of you, Proud 
of what you have done, proud ‘of what you an 
yet to do.” 


Time for Action 

Passing events emphasize the need of q Com. 
prehensive national program in agriculture, for 
the duration of the war and even more for the 
reconstruction which must follow. Up to this 
time, there have been only piecemeal efforts, 
Government fixed the price of wheat, but noy 
cautions that if war ends the crop will not be 
worth the guaranteed price. The fall in corp 
led to a break in hog prices, which the food ag. 
ministration now tries to steady. 
Lane is out with a scheme for spending billions 
in creating new farms upon waste areas of the 
public domain. 

The absence of a comprehensive plan that 
shall unify and simplify these and other efforts 
for agriculture show that the present lack of 
policy is unscientific, unbusinesslike, not square 
to farmers. Even their farmers’ national ad- 
visory council, appointed with a flourish of 
trumpets months ago, is powerless to bring 
about unity of purpose. Houston and Hoover 
sit so tightly on the lid that only portions of 
the council’s recommendations come to light, 

The tinfe is here for the United States to do 
as England has done: Let the farmers’ nation- 
al advisory council become a power that shall 
enforce unity of purpose as to prices, distribu- 
tion and production of farm products now and 
hereafter. Let the whole agricultural public be 
encouraged to present their views. Let all 
farm organizations co-operate with the advisory 
council in planning and putting into effect a 
broad policy that shall deal adequately with all 
phases of agr'culture in the new era now at 
hand. 

For one thing, this should prevent the gov- 
ernment from plunging into a land scheme that 
must fail to provide, successfully, farms for re- 
turning soldiers, and that may unsettle estab- 
lished agriculture and upset farm values. This 
and all other phases of the reorganization of 
agriculture are so closely inter-related that the 
job must be considered as a whole instead of 
separate and unrelated parts. Victory in the 
war began with unified command. Victory in 
farming under the new conditions now rapidly 
forming, depends upon unified leadership. 


Secvetary 


On December 1 the breweries of the county 
will close operation. That will make availabie 
large quantities of barley |! live 

Barley Feed stock feed. It will rel to 
some extent the acute dai ed 

situation. Barley is an excellent dair 1; 
and this cereal ought to be raised to a ger 
extent than it is for this purpose. Wit re 
home-raised feed dairy cows can be more cheap- 
ly fed, and a large part of the milk check de- 


posited in the bank. Until growing your own 
feed becomes a practice, dairy farming will al- 
ways be subjected to risk, and to small, if any, 
profits. The order of the day is to grow more 
feed at home. 


No one needs be told impressive shortage in 
wool for both military and civilian purposes 
continues. Government price 
regulation was long ago fixed 
as fully outlined in Americal 
Agriculturist last May. Mar- 
ket your wool promptly. Farmers who are hold- 
ing this valuable commodity are steadily losing 
the interest on the money represented. There 
is also the liability of some shrinkage in weight, 
hence losses in two ways. Prices are absolutely 
fixed and not the slightest thing in sight to sus 
gest that they can go any higher. More details 
are printed on another page of this issue. Meat- 
while it is the patriotic duty of anyone holding 
wool to dispose of it. There are many months 
ahead of raw weather for the boys in the 
trenches, as well as the boys at home, and 
prompt action in this respect is urged. The 
wool section of the war industries board a 
Washington will gladly answer inquiries. 


Market Your 
Wool Promptly 
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Feeds a Few Steers Each Season 
A. M. White of Fairfield County, Ohio, compares beef and dairying 





WING to the uncertainty 
of help, some _ three 
years ago, I _ chose 
steers, instead of cream, 
for revenue from the 
cattle. At the Ohio sta- 

tion feeding tests show that equal 

amounts of feed are required to pro- 
duce one pound of butter, as against 

three pounds of gain in weight of a 

steer. An experienced dairyman re- 

cently told me that the milking of 10 

cows and the extra work connected 

with it requires one man’s time. With 
steers selling at 12 cents per pound 
and butterfat at 48 cents per pound, 
after deducting the extra expense con- 

nected with the latter, it looks like a 

good business proposition te raise 





steers. 

e When I changed from milking the 
cows to letting the cows raise the 
calves my theory was this: To keep 
six cows and, by the rules of chance, 
to have three male calves each year. 
By keeping the steers till they are 
two or three years old, I would have 
six to nine steers in stock at all times. 
But theory does not always run paral- 








other cow that I don’t think ever 
would own any other calf than her 
own. One cow is kept for the use of the 
hired man and two for my own use. 

I prefer spring calves, that are to 
be kept for steers, to fall calves. By 
August 1, the calves are turned into a 
pen by themselves over night and are 
given a feed of concentrates both 
evening and morning. To begin with, 
I feed sweet corn, husks and ears be- 
ing chopped into bits, mixed with 
bran. Sometimes oats or linseed meal, 
or both, are added. In all feeding it 
pays, at times, to shift combinations, 
owing to changing costs of feeds and 
availability. Also a small amount of 
sweet corn fodder will be relished by 
the calves. This method of caring 
for the calves is continued during the 
fall and winter. 

During the winter plenty of good 
clover hay and stover are also fed to 
the calves separately from the cows. 
After being turned on pasture the fol- 
lowing spring they are never fed any 
more grain. Any time during the 
summer that pasture begins to fail, 

[To Page 338.] 








lel with practice, to which any farmer 
with gray hairs will testify. 

Three cows that were fresh this 
last spring each dropped a heifer calf. Two 
were vealed, and I bought three male calves to 
take their place. One was a cross between a 
Shorthorn mother and a Polled Angus sire. It 
cost me $23 when four weeks old, but he cer- 
tainly is a beauty. One of the three is a full- 


Ways of Pleasantness and Peace 


blood Shorthorn and cost $6 when a week old. 
I have one good milker that suckles two calves 
at once. By the time the calves have been with 
her six weeks she owns them, and they are 
turned out with her. Another cow will own a 
new calf within a few days’ time, and still an- 


These Old French Peasants here pic- 
tured, driven by the German invader 
from their peaceful homes in northern France, 
are finding kindness and pleasant work in the 
colony which the American Red Cross has es- 
tablished at Baubonne. Here they have been 
encouraged to go back to their accustomed 
occupation, tilling the soil. 








Culling Out Non-Producing Hens 


Way to do it described by H. E. Botsford of New York agricultural college 


HEN normally consumes about 
seven pounds of feed per month. 
At the present prices of grain 
and mash, this means a cost of 
25 to 30 cents for feed each 
month the hen is kept. With eggs 

at 5 cents each, the hen must lay five or six 

eggs to pay for the feed alone, and about four 
eggs more to pay for other costs at the present 
time, including overhead expenses. Assuming, 
then, that it will take about 10 eggs per month 
from each hen to pay her way, each egg above 
that number at present prices, is profit for the 
owner. Certain birds in the tlock will be laying 

10 to 509%, which means that four or five eggs 

will be produced per bird above those required 





to pay costs, or 20 to 25 cents for the owner’s 
pocket. A good bird Will do this and do it well 
into the fall. 

In the fall there are many slacker hens in 
each flock. The cost of keeping is about the 
same as for the layer, which means 45 or 50 
cents must come from somewhere to keep that 
hen. The 25 cents profit from the layer will 
not pay the board of the slacker, and the nat- 
ural deduction is that the poultry business is 
unprofitable. The slacker hen is not only a 
financial loss to the owner, but a German ally 
as well, as she is consuming several pounds of 
grain per month, which is sorely needed eise- 
where. It becomes imperative, therefore, that 
these slackers be culled out and disposed 





of. She advertises the fact in several ways. 

If she stops laying before September it indi- 
eates she was late in starting last spring, and 
having had a comparatively short space of time 
to produce, has, as a result, laid but few eggs. 
Directly opposite is the hen that continues to 
lay, late in the fall. Because she is a late layer 
we know she commenced early last winter, in 
the majority of cases. The earlier a hen stops 
laying in the summer or fall, the later she com- 
menced her laying season, and the later into 
the fall or winter she lays, the earlier she 
started her season; hence the longer length of 
laying period. The real problem is in being 
able to pick out the bird that is through laying. 
It is safe to cull out all birds [To Page 3:3.] 














pacity. 
layer. 


Laying and Non-Laying Types of 
_ At the extreme left is shown vent and abdomen of a laying hen. 
Note the large, flabby vent, wide pelvic arch and large abdominal ca- 
At the extreme right is shown vent and abdomen of a non- 
The abdomen here is tucked up and the vent is shrunken, dry 


and yellow. 


The other hen is a 
and ear lobes. 





Hens for Every Keeper of Hens 
In the center are two White Leghorns, at the left a non- 
layer, with shrunken comb, yellow beak and ear lobe clearly shown. 
typical layer, with waxy comb, pale beak 
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c 
Fisht with 
Concrete 


@ The way is 
open 


The War In- 


dustries Board 
recognizes farm 
buildings as neces- 
sary to increased 
food production. 
No permit is need- 
ed for a farm im- 
provement not 
exceeding $1,000 
in cost. 


q Concrete is 
the way 


Bull’s-eye hits 
against fire, rot, 
disease, rats, cy- 
clones, expensive 
upkeep and insur- 
ance, are fired by 
such concrete weap- 
ons as feeding floors 
and barnyard pave- 
ments, milkhouses, hog 
houses, manure pits, 
granaries, fruit and 
vegetable storage cel- 
lars and dipping vats. 





q You build once 
only with 
Concrete 


You save labor, 
transportation, and 
with one stroke in- 
crease production and 
defeat waste. 


Put up that neces- 
sary building now. 
Cold weather need 
not stop you. 

Writefor Bulletins115 
and 137, which will teil 


you how you can use 
spare hours to 


fight with concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 
Atlanta Helena New York 
Chicago Indianapolis Parkersburg 
Dallas Kansas City Pittsburgh 
Denver Milwaukee Salt Lake City 
Detroit Minneapolis Seattle 


Washington 
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id, but both breaking strength a 
the care of the rope. 


Ways of Tying Rope Knots 


FRANK M. WHITE 
Every farmer uses more or less 
rope. It may be worth money to you 
some time to know how to tie a knot, 
splice a rope, or lace a belt. It might 
save a life. Many insecure knots have 
been the cause of a scaffold falling, or 
a horse getting loose, causing a bad 
smash-up, so that such information 
may be invaluable to you. Every farm 
boy enjoys knowing how to tie a knot 
or splice a rope. 
Starting with this issue a series of 
the most practical rope knots, rope 
splices and belt laces will be illus- 
trated and completely described so 
that anyone can make them. Take a 
few minutes after you get your Amer- 
ican Agriculturist and learn how 
to make the knot. If the explanation 
given is not plain, and you do not 
fully understand how to make a par- 
ticular knot, write me. 


Some Pointers on Rope 
Sisal or manila fiber is used in mak- 
ing rope. Sisal rope is whiter than 
pure manila and cheaper, but quality 
not as good. Rope requires good care 
and protection; if wet it should be 
thoroughly dried before next use. Rope 





Fig 1. Start of Square Knot 


exposed to alternate drying and wet- 
ting soon loses as much as 20% in 
strength. 

A knot or hitch or a turn weakens 
the strength of a rope. When a load 
is applied to a straight rope the strain 
is distributed equally on all the fiber. 
But if there is a knot in the rope the 
load comes on the outside fibers. The 
following table gives the approximate 
efficiency in per cent of rope knots and 
hitches as compared with a straight 
rope. 

EFFICIENCY TESTS IN PERCENTAGE 
Full strength dry rope, straight .. 198 


ee GED vauss cetesecesseeeees eee 

I IN oi cos ae: cabin whlerhch wearable . 80 
Timber hitch, half hitch ......... . 65 
Bowline slip knot. clove hitch .... 60 
Square knot. weaver's knot ....... 50 
Overhand knot ........ 2teses Se 


The Square Kaot 
There are many simple knots which 
are easy to learn, but one of the best 
is the square knot. ‘This is not cor- 
rectly made by many, being confused 
with the granny and weaver'’s knot. 
To tie this knot, start by Fig 1, mak- 
ing an ordinary knot with the right 
hand end of the rope placed back of 




















the left hand end. 
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In Fig 2, the right hand end is 
crossed in back of the left hand end 
j and brought down through the loop 





Breaking strength of rope is considerably higher than the safe working to eight years, according to estimates 


BEGINNING A SERIES OF METHODS BY 
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Mabiiee re b rivate letter is desired. a 
ie aia ply by p c No Such Scheme = 
. I have heard that there Is a tractor 7 
Worth While Points About Three-Strand Manila Rope sompane Ot win pesmait ome farmay i 
ach stric . use e of their trae. = 
Wt of 100 ft Length ofllb Safe workng Diameter of — | ay Mg enemy tes mg § free of == 
—— " . s _ se st to e farmer, providing the farm. * 
Diameter in pounds rope joad, tbe pulley ae — er is able to secure the signatur: 8 of == 
3-16 2 50 a) 1% other farmers in his neighborhood— z= 
\y, 3 33 1-3 ™ 2 [Charles L. Reeves, New York. : =—s 
ow » = c » — 
5-16 4 = a 22 I know of no tractor manufacturer pa 
be ” 6 it3 31 . who will give a tractor toa farmer for pe 
—— ; O74) 4 advertising purposes. Tractors are so = 
5. 410 5 generally successful that manufactur. == 
% 6 520 6 ers are not able to keep up with the 22 
% 4% 17> 7 present demand at their regular prices, = 
1 3 he aa > aside from sendi 1g out tractors on the cod 
l va e pd 2 . sc > > <3 
i 3 1445 wh scheme you mention. = 
1% 1 2-3 1S5> 11 P ; — 
ii, 1% 2085 12 The Average Life of a Tractor—The = 
1% ie 3070 14 department of agriculture reports = 
2 5-6 3600 16 average life of a farm tractor 7% 2 = 
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nd safe working load will vary with furnished by over 600 tractor owners 
on representative corn belt farms in 
Illinois. Reports of these Owners show 
thus formed. To test this knot there that the outfits are used on an aver- 
should be two perfect loops, Fig 3, one @s¢ of 45 days a year. Most of the 
made in each end of the rope. farmers reporting on this tracior sur- 
This knot can be quickly tied. If vey stated that their farms were en- 
the ropes are of the same size the knot larged after they had purchased the 
will not slip or the ends pull out. tractor. Obviously more land per man 
can be handled by the tractor than 
with horses. 
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Jottings from the Farmers 

Why is it that when paper is so im- 
portant junk men offer only 25 cents 
per 100 pounds, and not alwiys as 
muchas that? Old rags have brought 4 
cent a pound,and once onlyI got nearly 
1 cent a pound by suggesting that I 
would take them to another junk yard. 
Sometimes we get 5 cents for old rub- 
ber, sometimes 4 cents, and they will 
Fig 2. Forming the Loop tell you they can only pay a less price. 

Once pulled tight it is not easily un- Is it another case of graft that needs 
tied. Use this knot for tying rope l0king into? One time they paid 2% 
together and tying binder twine so as cents a pound for rags, but a _cousin 
to make a smooth knot to pass ©f Mire in Massachusetts gets 5 cents 
through the eye of the needle. a pound. They want papers and rags 
baled. It is some work to save 100 





e pounds of waste paper, and bale them, 

Hard Rubber or Pneumatic Tires and then sell same for 25 cents. I have 
wets aea oe attneh a trailer to my car. a lot baled up now and I want to sell 
Dies and other farm produces’ suet’, them for something. I am not too 
six-mile road. Should [f purchase hard stingy to give them to the Red Cross. 
rubber or pneumatic tires?—[k. C. T This is a little thing perhaps, but take 
As you will have no heavy loads to it the world over it must be immense 
transport the pneumatic tire will be after all, and needs looking after. If 
better than the hard rubber. The people could get anything for it, I am 
pneumatic tires, will in the end, cost Certain they would have more courage 
a little bit more, but if you have rea- to save the old papers. I am told that 
sonably good roads and want to make Magazines are worth more, but I have 
rapid trips, the pneumatic tires would had to take the same price as for 





be preferable scraps. Perhaps you will not think 
> this is worth printing in American 
Carbon Trouble in Motor Agriculturist, but I wish it could be.— 
I am having a lot of trouble with oil [Mrs F. W., Tioga County, N Y. 
from the crank case fouling the spark 
plug. The car has been run 20,000 That most versatile of all farm ma- 


miles, - Last year I put on new piston : : : 
rings. Neither the pistons nor cylinders chinery, the improved gasoline tractor, 


show any sign of wear. The ignition is is becoming a familiar signt along the 
perfect and the carburetor is carefully public highways, and whether drawing 
adjusted. The engine has good com- a fs : «, 
pression and good power. I had the ® truck, or enroute for some field, it 
earbon taken out and valves ground a_ never fails to attract attention. Manu- 
week -—. ave run the oe 200 miles facturers and implement dealers are 
none <> mane cathen tn the Seater Goer surprised with the commercial de- 
than there should be after running 1000 Mand that developed within several 
miles.—[C. B. Torrey, Vermont months’ time. As a conservator of 
Either the oil level of the dipper horse power and as a stimulant to 
troughs is too high, or else you are more intensive farming, the tractor 
carrying too much oil, or the carbu- has established a niche in farm indus- 
retor is out of adjustment, or, a com- try peculiarly its own. It is another 
bination of these points is the cause striking illustration of modern prog- 
of carbon forming on the spark plug. ress.—[O. D. Schock, Pennsylvania. 
The best practice with the present low 
grade of fuel to prevent carbon, is to In spite of the feeling that only the 
use as little oil as possible. Add oil large farmer can profitably use the 
often, but not very much at a time. tractor, they are undoubtedly rapidly 
It might be advisable to have the car- finding a place on the small farms. 

















Fig. 3—The iwo Perfect Loops Joined 
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rs DU PONT BALLISTITE SCHULTZE aS = 
i Used by your great-great-grandratner, great- NY Pa 
= grandfather, grandfather and father and will \ = 
bz be used by “Our Boys” when they come back == 
= home. = 
= E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. = 
= Established 1802 ms 
zs Wilmington Delaware =e 
= THE DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ARE: = 
= E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., Explosives cont 
== Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del., Leather Substitutes == 
= = Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bldg., N. Y., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals == 
= The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N. Y., Ivory Py-Ra-Lin and Cleanable Collars ae 
=: Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa., Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals <a 
= Du Pont Dyestuffs Co. Wilmington, Del. Coal Tar Dyestuffs == 
i = ) y . = 
; ome 7 remain, == 
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in grinding Your own corn, wheat and 
other grain and money made in grind- 
ing for your neighbors, with the use 
of the 


WILLIAMS "crisy"° MILL 


The most economical and most durablo 


clean, and 
machine 
increased 


market. Fast, 
trouble proof. A perfected 
designed to save 25% in 
value of grain crops. 
Use the Genuine Williams 
Miil—The Peer of all Grist 
lls. 
New screening device 
from hard substances, 


mill on the 


protects buhrs 
removes dirt 


from grain, before grinding, which 
insures extra pure high grade meal 
and whole wheat flour. Cast iron 


fan case and grain spout, new oiling 
system, long wearing, thorough-grind- 
ing, white flint grit ‘buhrs. 

Write for catalogue 
pen information on 
the “Money Back 

Mill.” 


Williams Mill 
_ Mf’g. Co., Box 38 
me, Ronda, N.C, 


3 
a Sole Manufacturers 
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s GENUINE WILLIAMS CORN MILLS 








GRANGERS, ATTENTION! 


8 
Have you appointed your purchasing agent? 


° 2nd 
If not, attend to it at your next regular meeting. 
3d 


man _who will have the confidence of 


YOUR MEMBERS 
4th 


As 300m as we are notified of such selection we 
will immediately make arrangements with him to 
keep YOU posted on prices and secure YOUR 
orders 
Sth 

We extend our services to Farmer 1 Co-opera- 
tive Associations who are not Grangers, and solicit 
their business. 


NEW YORK GRANGE EXCHANGE, Inc. 


Git Ditiaye Bullding, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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MINERAL'S= 
HEAVE Sears 









Booklet 
Free 


NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse 





7 s3 Package 


Queranteed to give 













Sold on eterna et wtb atl 

Its Merits N wera vheeageeae~ 5 
" i a Package sufticien? 

SEND TODAY &} for ordinary cases 
AGENTS “SA Postpald on recelpt of orlee 






MIMNEGAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 


EASIEST RUNNING MILL 
K a y Duplex Mills require 25% leas MADE 






















- er, do as much, « sore, we rkasany 
oth ~, n ill of equal size, Grind ear 

elied corn, cate, wheat, kaffir 
« rn, cotton seed, corn in chucks, 


sheaf oats or any kind of grain. For 
speed and complete grinding the 


KELLY DUPLEX ” A jy 
Has No ‘Superior 


z asily op Never 
“4, 7 si 4. Fully 
iranteed. Any power, 


Eenocially adapted for 
gasoline ongines, 
OUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box $27, Springfield, Ohio 
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“ Salesman “Wanted 


We have a permanent position now 
open, with a splendid opportunity for 
advancement, for a man over 31 years 
of age to travel throuch tl country 
districts and sell AGRI- 
CULTURIST to the farmers. 
The position pays a good salary—many 
of our salesmen are now earning from 
$1200 to $2500 a year. 

= It is easy work very pleasant. 

== Selling experience is not necessary, 

= although it is highly desirable. 
Preference 
owhing or 











and 








will be given to 

having the use of 
and buggy, or automobile. 
There is no advance money required. 
Ours is a straightforward selling prop- 
osition, and if you think you have the 
ability to make a success of it, and 

= are willing to give it a fair trial, we 

=2 will give your application very careful 

consideration. 

2 Write quickly—now—TODAY—because 
someone else might get in ahead of you. 


DISTRICT MANAGER 


a man 
a horse 
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Feeds a Few Steers Each Season 

{From Page : 
all the cattle are fed clover hay. In 
fact, hay is kept in the rack at all 
seasons and a small amount is eaten 
when pasture is fairly good. In the 
heat of the summer and during fly 
time the cattle spend most of the day 
in the covered barnyard. 

By both observation and experience 
a steer that was given a good start 
when young and afterward given 
plenty of roughage and no grain is al- 
ways in tidy condition. I am not try- 
ing to put up an argument that it does 
not pay to feed steers grain. I have 
a neighbor who, on less than 60 acres, 
has turned off at least two or three 
steers each year for the last 15 years 
or more, and he always grains them. 
Last spring he sold one at 14 cents per 
pound and it brought him $197. All 
agree that it does not pay to grain 
Steers unless hogs fellow them. 
Last winter the steers made nearly 
an average daily gain of one pound 





which I consider not bad when we 
take into account the extreme cold 
weather we had. All the straw is 


worked through the covered barnyard. 
Most of the fodder is fed under roof. 
Thus the cattle manufacture all the 
roughage produced on the farm into 
unleached manure which is returned 
to the fields. 





Culling Out Non-producing Hens 
{From Psge 335.] 

which cease laying before September 
in every flock, as these birds will 
never pay for their board. Keep cull- 
ing into the fall until you have room 
for the pullets. In varieties, such as 
the Leghorns, Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, etc, the vellow color of the skin 
is caused by a pigment disteibuted 


through the fat. While laying, the fat 
is drawn from the body to a certain 
extent and the pigment goes out with 
it. Within a short time certain parts 
of the body are balanced out and be- 
come very pale, almost chalk white 
in appearance. This condition remains 
as long us the bird continues laying. 

When the hen ceases to lay, the fat 
and t vellow pigment, having no 
outlet through the egg yolk, are de- 
posited on the bedy. This deposition 
of yellow is most quickly noticeable 
where the blood circulation is most 
rapid. In those body parts most easily 
observed the color is deposited in this 
order: 1, Around the vent; 2, the 
eyering (that part of the eyelid next 
to the eyeball): 3, the earlobe (on 
white earlobed breeds); 4, the beak 
(commencing at the corner of the 
mouth where the circulation is more 
rapid and gradually extending for- 
ward); and 5, the shanks, 


Picking Out Laying Qualities 


When a bird is in laying condition 
the comb is full of blood, warm and 
waxy to the touch. But when about 


to cease laying or entirely through, the 
comb shrinks up and is hard and dry 
to the touch. 

Another indication is the bird’s ab- 
domen. As she approaches laying or 
when in full laying she needs and has 
greater capacity. The ovaries are 
large, due to the developing yolks; the 
oviduct is swollen; the intestines are 
stretched and full of food and, as a 
result, the rear end of the keel is 
pushed downward. The abdomen is 
rounded, soft and pliable. The pelvic 
arches (the two bones just below and 
on either side of the vent) are wide- 
spread, thin and pliable. 

When not laying the ovaries, ovi- 
duct and intestines shrink, the end of 
the keel approaches the vent, the pel- 
vie arches draw closer together and 
the skin becomes tightly drawn over 
the bones. 

When a hen sheds her feathers at 
molting she does not lay. She may 
lay, however, when new feathers are 
growing. Because of this we know a 
hen that molts early is a poorer bird 
than one molting later, providing it is 
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1 normal molt. Improper feed, or a 
lack of animal feed, or other undesir- 
able conditions, will often “‘force” the 


Feeding 
Farm 
Animals 
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molt, even on a good bird, but this 
practice is not desirable. 

Balancing up these factors we would 
expect a non-producer to appear as 
follows: 

Comb shrunken, hard and dry to 
the touch. Eyering and earlobes yel- 
low, beak and shanks partially or 
wholly yellow, depending on the time 
since she ceased to lay. The vent will 
be yellow and in most cases, shrunken. 
The abdomen more or less tucked up, 
skin tight and pelvic arches rather 
close together. She may also be molt- 
ing. The best place for non-producing 
birds is on some family dinner table. 


Hog Prices Again Stabilized 

Plans as to price stabilization in 
hogs have been entirely changed, ac- 
cording to announcement just sent out 
by the food administration following 
its conference last week with a large 
number of men representing packers 
and producers. Among the last na:ned 
was H. C. Stewart of Virginia, chair- 
man of the agricultural advisory 
board; 

A sharp decline in the price of 
corn, already fully described in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, was a factor in 
their decisions, also the very free 
movement of hogs from farm to mar- 
ket during the last three weeks. As 
the result of the deliberations a so- 
called minimum price of $17.50 per 
100 pounds based on Chicago was ar- 
rived at as the daily average for pack- 
ers’ droves during November. 

Influences bearing upon the situa- 
tion are, of course, tremendously im- 
portant from every angle—producers, 
packers, consumers, government. It 
was announced that the entire market 
Situation h:s changed materially since 
the September joint conference. As 
shown in these columns in recent 
weeks, current peace talk has alarmed 
the holders of corn and the sharp de- 
cline followed. In addition the ad- 
ministration points out that there are 
accumulations of low priced corn in 
Argentina and South Africa, which 
would, upon the advent of peace and 
liberated shipping, become available 
to the European market. 

The decline in corn has caused 
swine growers to fear a similar reduc- 
tion in the price of hogs. Receipts at 
the seven leading ag points the 
past three weeks are 27% more than 
the same period a year ago; some 
packers not maintaining the price 
agreed last month, others fully up to 
the limit. Influenza epidemic has 
sharply curtailed consumption of pork. 

The federal government is appar- 
ently very desirous that proper en- 
couragement be given swine growers 
to keep up the supply. It is pointed 
out that October-November exports of 
pork products are more than double 
a year ago, increased demands of the 
allies in themselves prove the neces- 
sity for large production of pork. It 


is also pointed out that in case of 
peace there would be an immediate 


urgent demand for fats of all kinds in 
the central empires and neutral coun- 
tries, this tending to materially further 
increase American exports. ‘“‘There- 
fore any alarm of hog producers as 
to the effect of peace is unwarranted.” 
The conference concluded that at- 
tempts to hold the price of hogs to 
the price of corn may work out to 
the disadvantage of pork producers. 
It was agreed that the packers par- 
ticipating in export business will un- 
dertake not to purchase hogs for less 
than the following agreed minimums 
for November; i e, a daily maximum 
of $17.50 per 100 pounds on the aver- 
age of packers’ droves excluding 
throw-outs; further that no hogs of 
any kind should be bought _ except 
throw-outs at less than $15.50. 





Boston Milk Advances. Farmers 
shipping milk to Boston in November 
will receive 9% cents a quart deliv- 


ered on the city platform for 3.5% 
milk. This is considered a very good 
price by the farmers’ association, the 


N EM PA. In October it was 9% 
cepts. Furthermore, in November 
dealers and consumers must carry all 
the surplus if there is such. Farm- 
ers made a fight on these no surplus 
charges back to them for November 


and December, and won for Novem- 
ber. December price and_ surplus 
have not been settled. The Spring- 
field, Worcester and Providence mar- 


kets take the same price as Boston. 
In Fall River another cent is added. 
In Manchester, N H, 1 cent is added 
to the Manchester zone price, as re- 








CARPENTER'S 


Nutriotone 
The Paying Cow 


The full — 

ok com ps belo or ee 
sick cow that doesn't digest all eats of 
has unseen ailment, is anything 


Nutriotone helps you every cen 
of your feed costs. ES ton p = 
for "digestion, worms, abortion, 
scours—and many other ailments. 
It’s nature's concentrated stock = not @ 
dope. Mixed with with other beech, it goes far, 


We have a Liberal Trial Offer 
A postal brings it 


W. D. Carpenter Co, 


Box 30, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Red Tip. Calks 


STRONG. EVEN 
PULLING 


ON ICY ROADS 


o Farmer can afford to 
risk losing @ valuable horse 
Geonte falls ~ icy ton when 
safety is so cheap and convenient, 
RED TIP CALKS insure safety 
te the horse and 
comfort to the 
driver. Y' 

BLAC 


THE NEVERSLIP A old 


NEW BRUNSWICK.N.J, 








STOP LOSING CALVES 


you can Stamp Abortion Out 


OF YOUR HERD ana Keep It Out 
By the use of 
Or. Oavid ROBERTS’ 


“ANTI-ABORTION” 


Small? Expense. 
Easily Applied. Sure Results, 
Used successfully for 30 years. 
Consult Dr. Davip Roserts 
about all animal ailments. 
Information free. Send for 
FREE copy of “The Cattle 
Sr-cialist” with full information on Abortion In Cows. 
Orn. Davin ROBERTS VETERINARY CO 
519 GQRAND AVE... WAUKESHA, Wi5d> 

















DON’T CUT OUT 
A Shoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 


A 


sto®)ed=) = 
TPADE MARK REG.ULS. PAT. OFF 

will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 

Stops lameness promptly. Does not biister 

or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 


$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 6 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. 0. F., 379 Temple St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


=e SAVE MONEY 


by buying NOW 
Lumber is hard to get and price is climbing 
higher. Liberal Cash and Early Shipment Dis- 
counts. Take no chances on 

late deliveries this year. 
7), Globe Silo is your Best Bet 
= this year. Adjustable door 
| frame with ladder combined 

















Five-foot extension Roof makes 
: complete silo with less expense. 











Window Free. 

Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 

Save ‘aoe ont. ye 
LOBE SILO CO. 

6-16 Wiitew st. 4 N.Y. 


Bog Spavin 


a= the ao RED without scarring 
Fleming’s Spavin Liquid 












































VETERINARY R. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
22) Union Stock Yards, Chicago, lilinois 








WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS. 


Be sure to mention Aqeriees Agricults 
Take .pemnenaee a Our Guarantee of 





lated to the Boston market. 
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Bottled Up Milk Prices 


pAIRYMEN ACCUSED OF PROFITEERING 

WHEN THEY AREN'T GETTING AN OLD 

DOLLAR FOR A NEW ONE 

Agreeing on price of milk for No- 
yember has kept farmers’ representa- 
tives on the anxious seat during the 
past fortnight in New York city and 
state. Unless you were on the ground 
to witness what has been going on you 
could have no conception of the in- 
tensity of the ccnflict. On the one 
hand have been the league directors 
fighting for a reasonable price for 
farm milk and a raid against them; 
on the other hand, the federal food 
administration, the city food board 
and the milk dealers, all striving to 
keep price below cost of production. 

It is the old fight all over again and 
on the same plan. City distributers 
and food officials want first to fix a 
price to consumers. They then deduct 
what the distributers want, then the 
freight, and what is left, would give 
that to producers; the same old 
scheme that was in vogue when dealers 
bossed the traflic. 

Dairymen and _  distributers had 
d upon a formula to ascertain 
milk costs. The federal food admin- 
istration tipped over this plan and 
forced dairymen to accept its schedule 
for October. Now for November the 
food administration and dealers of- 
fered 83.81 per 100 pounds for 3% milk 
on the basis of the 150-mile zone. The 
Dairymen’s league demanded $4.01 for 
the 250-mile zone, where is located the 
center of milk and cow production. The 
league presents data to show that this 
price will barely cover cost, exclusive 
of profit. It compares with 9% cents 
as the Boston price, and $3.68 per 100 
pounds at Chicago. 

Hoover telegraphs that the league 
would profiteer, that it will react upon 
dairymen by increased consumption, by 
making milk cost 17 cents a quart in 
the city against 16 cents by his plan. 
He says the $3.81 offered is ‘“‘the result 
of painstaking efforts of John Mitchell, 
Arthur Williams, Dr King and Judge 


agre¢ 


Lamb, all fair-minded men of no in- 
terest but justice to both sides.” Mr 
Hoover goes Surther and declares that 
his price “is based upon a profitable 
return to producers.’’ The daily press 


adds its prattle about high prices, ig- 
noring the fact that to meet its own 
higher costs it doubled the price of 
its product. : 

Nothing has handicapped the Dairy- 
men’s league so much as the fight 
made upon the league last summer by 
its enemies, most of whom were out- 
side its ranks. These enemies sought 
to split the league, some of them 
wanting to dominate and administer 
it. They made the public think that 
the rank and file of the league were 
not supporting those officially charged 
to handle its affairs. This fight made 
the distributers bold, played into the 
hands of city officials who were seek- 
ing low prices, and in every way con- 
tributed to bringing about a situation 
adverse to producers’ welfare. The 
league is saved, thanks to the loyalty 
of its members, but they are bearing 
the burden in a lower price for milk. 


Fattening Turkeys 


PROF H, E, BOTSFORD, N Y AGRI COLLEGE 


Some little attention paid to the fat- 
‘ening and finishing of turkeys a few 
Weeks prior to marketing is a prac- 
uce which should receive more at- 


tention by the producer. Turkeys 
should be so fed that, when finished, 
meat fibers and fat are evenly dis- 


tributed. <A better quality of meat is 
Produced, the consumer has more 
Pounds of edible meat. In addition, 
the meat is more juicy and conse- 


quently more palatable. As a result 
& premium of several cents a pound 
iS often realized by the producer. 

The practice most common through- 
Out the country is to feed heavily on 
Corn two or three weeks before mar- 
keting. As a result, heavy layers of 
fat are deposited about the entrails 
and frequently just beneath the skin. 
This fat is almost entirely lost to the 
consumer and the flavor and quality 
of meat is less than that of properly 
finished birds. 

: Considerable experimenting has 
ecn done to determine the best way 
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The Milk 


Situation 
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to fatten turkeys. Much work has 
been done by Rhode Island station 
and several other stations in a more 
or less degree regarding pen fattening 
of turkeys. In practically every case 
the experiment has resulted in a loss. 
Confining the birds limits their activ- 
ity and consequently lowers their vi- 
tality somewhat. The intestines being 
gorged with food, offer a favorable 
medium for disease germs which the 
bird is unable to throw off, due to its 
more or less weakened condition. A 
possible exception may be where tur- 
keys are grown successfully on lim- 
ited quarters, as at the Rhode Island 
station, and have survived this treat- 
ment for several years. When this 
condition exists it is sometimes pos- 
sible to fatten old turkeys in confine- 
ment. The practice does not appear 
to be one that the average turkey 
grower should utilize. 

The turkey is of a roving disposi- 
tion and the best fattening takes 
place when the birds are given feeds 
which, due to their palatahility, cause 
the turkeys to limit their range them- 
selves in order to be at the farm each 
one of the several times feed is given. 

The feeding should commence five 
or six weeks before the turkeys are 
to be marketed. Equal parts of corn 
and wheat or barley may be given 
morning and night. The morning 
feed should be given as soon as the 
turkeys fly down from their perches 
in order that they may eat before 
starting to the range. The turkeys 
should be left slightly hungry during 
this period. Gradually increase the 
corn and decrease the wheat or bar- 
ley, until the birds are receiving corn 
alone, two weeks before marketing. 
It is very important that old corn be 
used in feeding turkeys. 

The last two weeks constitute the 
finishing period. During this time afl 
the corn the ‘birds will consume 
should be given morning and night 
and, in addition, two feeds of a mash 
composed of the following ingredients 
may be given the middle of the fore- 
noon and afternoon: BHqual parts 
sifted ground oats and corn meal. To 
this may be added boiled white pota- 
toes and a little suet or mutton tal- 
low. These ingredients should be 
mixed together, moistened with skim 

















Well Fatted. Turkeys 


milk or buttermilk and fed as a moist 
mash. 

Potatoes in the ration make a whit- 
er meat. Hard, sharp grit must be 
always available to aid the turkeys in 
properly digesting their food. Fresh, 
pure water is always essential. Many 
feeders provide charcoal for the tur- 
keys. 

A mash ration used in the extreme 
west and reported by the state of 
Washington as giving good results is 


composed as follows: Equal parts 
Oats, barley and corn, mixed with 
table scraps, if any, boiled carrots, 


potatoes and milk. 

Turkeys fatten more easily during 
a cold fall, as a rule. The cold kills 
the insects, the turkeys do not have 
the incentive to range and, as a re- 
sult, are more quiet and consume 
more feed at home. With proper feeds 
fat will be deposited among the meat 
fibers as desired. 

During a warm fall it will be neces- 
sary to give special attention to the 
turkeys in order to fatten them prop- 
erly. Insects are abundant and the 
turkeys take full advantage of their 
love for wide ranging. This, of 
course, keeps the muscles in a tough, 
wiry condition. If the turkeys are 
prevented from ranging until they 
have eaten their fill they should not 
range so far in search of other food. 


Bounty for Heifer Calyes—W. A. B., 
New York. Write to Calvin J. Huson, 
New York state food commissioner, 
Albany, N Y, in reference to bounty 
for raising heifer calves. 













HE Moline Wide Spread 
Spreader helps you to get 


100% profit from your live 
stock. It enables you to make the 
best of your barnyard manure, 
keep up the fertility of your 
land and increase crops. 


It is strongly built and equipped with 
the best mechanical devices for spread- 
ing manure in the most modern and 

ractical way. It is a low down, end- 

ss apron, wide spread spreader and 
is correctly built for long life, easy load- 
ing, quick and perfect work. The 
Moline Wide Spread Spreader is the 
result of many years’ experience in 
building manure spreaders. 


The manure is subjected to a second 
handling by the rear beater, which pul- 
verizes it much better than a single 
beater can possibly do, at the same 
time spreads the manure in a wide 
sheet instead of leaving it in streaks, 


See your Moline Dealer or write us 
for full information and spreader catae 
log. Address Department 39 
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: They Pay Their Way 


There’s not a slacker cow in this dairy. Every one 
produces sufficient rich milk to be profitable. That*’s 
the result of feeding 


UNION GRAINS 


The Balanced Ration for Milk Production 


Tt contains all the digestible nutrients required to keep cows in 
condition and insure maximum milk flow. It has bulk, strength, 
variety, flavor. The Food Administration urges you to order your 
winter supply of feed now while the railroads can handle it. 
Union Grains will keep indefinitely. Don’t delay a moment. Order 
immediately. 


Write today for free record sheet which enables dairymen 
to tell the profit and loss on every cow in their herd, 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. Dept.A Cincinnati, Ohio 














Unicorn Dairy Ration 
A quality feed at the right price 


It isa combination of the best feeds money can 
buy. Very high in digestible protein. The only 
prepared feed that contains Ajax Flakes. The 
highest quality and purest ration made. So pro- 
portioned that there is no waste. If it is results 
you are looking for in dairy feed, then you wart 
te learn more about Unicorn. It brings results. 
Write us for free copy of Cow Testers’ Manual. 


Chapin & Co., 


Dept. U Chicago, Ill. 
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Be sure to mention American A griculturist 
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Winter Killing of Trees 


r. B. SYMONDS, MARYLAND 

I have just visited the worst case of 
winterkilling of peach trees that I 
| e ever seen. Practically 0 of 
the trees in block of 1000 or more 
were dead or d After careful ex- 
amination, all parties agree that it was 
duc to winterkilling The trees had 
come out In the spring in apparently 
good condition, formed fruit and did 
not show signs of injury until June. 
Since that time they have been dying 
rapidly. There is, of course, nothing 


to do in this case. 


The winter injury to apple trees in 
the same orchard was not so appar- 
ent, although we observed trees here 
and there that showed signs of injury. 
We have also observed considerable 
root injury to apples in various or- 
churds. In the mejority of cases, we 
have believed the injury to be due to 


cases where the roots 
inured by blight 
injury, I am 
very 


blight. In most 
have been seriously in 
or root rot or by winter 
doubtful whether it pays to do 
much to rehabilitate the trees. 


I regard the evidences of root in- 


jury either from common root rot 
caused by blight or crown gall or win- 
ter injury or root rot due to some in- 
jury such as mice, as a _ perplexing 
trouble to many orchardists. here is 
no doubt much lack of informiution 
among growers on winter injury in 
fact, it is very hard to explain in 
mi cases, yet, winter njury in one 
form or another is undotlbtedly caus 
ing mueh trouble Root rot among 
apples .is being observed here and there 
throughout Maryland, particularly on 
trees between the aces of cight to 14 
years 


The Jack Rabbit Seourse 

GEORGE T, POWELL, NEW YORK 
The jack rabbit scourge is steadily 
growing over large areas. Orchards 
in many sections will be most difficult 
to establish, for while the trunks may 
be protected by wire bands, the lower 
branches will be destroyed for at least 


h feet when deep snow is in the or- 
chard, 

At Orchard farm we have been 
growing low-headed trees for several 
years The jack rabbits will eat off 
the new growth on the lower branches, 
also fruit spurs and buds, but do not 
attack the trunk. Out of nearly 2000 
dwarf trees practically all of the new 
growth for about 1 to 5 feet from the 
ground was cut off by rabbits, while 
the bark on the trunk was not eaten. 
However, it is better to lose the fruit 


lower parts 
than to 


and annual growth on the 
of the tree for several years 
lose the entire tre 


An old jack rabbit will stand on his 
hind legs and eat the new growth of 
the tree to a hight of 4'. feet. I have 
tried spraying the lower parts of the 
low-headed trees with a strong solu- 
tion of lime-sulphur and arsenate of 
lead, but with little effect 


Fall Spraying of Orchards 
HERBERT MYRICK, WISSET FARMS 


An increasing number of the pu 


experienced orchardists throughout 
middle states and New Engl land 
l apply the dormant spray to their 
orchards late this autumn or early 
nter This practice has given bet- 
ter result than dormant spraying 1} 
March or early April, which has been 
nerally the custom heretofore. The 
San Jose scale seems to increase and 
multiply during the warmer days in 
winter. If autumn spraying is thor- 
oughly done with the right stuff, it 
ticks on until the new ves are 
well developed prevents 5S 
Jose seale from breeding or multiply- 
ing in either winter or spring. 
Whether scalecide or other miscible 


used, or lime sulphur, 
apple or peach may 
after the leaves have 
fallen in November or December 
when the temperature is well above 
freezing. Usually the ground is then 
dry and firm, so that the team and 
spray rig can get over the orchard 


oil sprays are 
spraying of the 
be done any time 
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November 
in the 
Orchard 
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more easily than in spring when thaw 
makes the ground muddy, if not im- 
passable, 

Another vital advantage in dormant 
spraying in late autumn is that on 
most fruit farms work is then less 
pressing. Even if help is scarce, it 

ill be possible to get the spraying 
done in the slack time of November. 
tut if this job is put off until next 
spring, when the help question may 
be even more serious, one may not be 
able to spray at all. 

‘or this reason also it pays to have 
spray rig with all modern im- 
My neighbor spent $700 
sprayer, which at first 
but it is proving 


a zood 
provements. 
for a power 
seemed extravagant, 
the greatest labor saver and money 
maker he has ever had in his peach 
and apple orchards. Another labor- 
saving tnoney maker is the low-down 
tractor for plowing or cultivating or- 


chards. With it one man can work 
S$ many acres of orchard as two or 
three men, each with a_ two-horse 
team. Fruit growers, like other 


farmers, have got to use these de- 
vices or quit the game, if hired labor 
is unobtainable. 


Handling Apples After Picking 

apples in cool, dark base- 
soon as possible after picking 
contributes largely to the keeping qual. 
ities of the fruit as determined by the 


Storing 


ments as 


Ohio station. <A favorite method used 
is to allow the crated or barreled ap- 
ples to remain in the orchard over- 
night and then take them into the 
storage each morning during the pick- 
ing season. in this condition they 
keep well in a basement room. 


Leaving apples piled under trees for 
several weeks, exposed to the sun and 
wind, tends to make them ripen more 
rapidly, and when stored following 
such treatment they decay much more 


quickly. Under storage conditions with 
a fairly uniform temperature, apples 
will ripen slowly and with the mini- 
mum waste as compared with fruit 


which is forced into maturity by pil- 
ing under trees for a short time. Con- 
trary to the old opinion, apples do not 
require a “‘sweating’’ process to Keep 
well. 
Certain 
inn, Ben 
nproved in 


like the Russet, 
Black Ben are 
burying, as 


varieties, 
Davis and 
quality by 


e are long keepers and require a 
storage period to make them 
p ale itable. Cellar storage conditions 


Russets to 
pit their 
are re- 


varieties like the 
wither, but when kept in a 
vor, quality and firmness 


( $e 


trnined until they mature. Even these 

varieties should not be allowed to re- 

n in piles in the orchard before 
buried, 


Sec Lane and Reconstruction 
Page.] 

only dig for it. However 
much natural value there might be in 


Fron ont Cover 


the secretary's plan, I can’t conceive 
of any public demand, outside of 
congress and the states to be bene- 
fited, being created by the relatives 
and friends of the returning heroes. 
In fact, they will rebel against any 
scheme to separate them from home 


beyond the natural trend 
should pray that none 
the reconstruction days 
of the civil war will come to us again, 
but the secretary's plan savors a bit, 
and I hope it will not develop beyond 
the embryonic stage of growth. 

The reclamation of waste lands if 
dissociated from the purpose men- 
tioned and allowed to stand alone is 
an entirely different subject and must 
be dealt with on its merits and in re- 
lation to the whole country and not 
is ffecting a few people.—l[H. E. 
Coo 


and friends, 
of events. W 
of the evils of 


The Benefactor—In 1862 Abraham 
Fultz of Pennsylvania while passing 
through a field of bearded wheat 
found three heads of beardless or bald 
wheat. This he sowed by themselves 
that vear: and as they turned out to 


be specially attractive he continued to 


sow this new variety. Soon he had 
enough seed to distribute over the 
country. It became known as the 
Fultz wheat, and is today one of the 


American Agriculturist, November 9, 


best in the United States and 
number of foreign countries. How 
many bushels of wheat have been 
added to the world’s annual supply by 


a few moments of inteiligent observa- 
tion! Mr Fultz saw his opportunity 
and took it. How many similar oppor- 


tunities do you think are lost? 








Heeling in Nursery Stock is a satis- 
factory practice. When trees arrive 
too late to be planted in the fall dig a 
trench a foot or more deep in a well- 
drained spot. Have the trench pref- 
erably run at right angles to the pre- 
vailing winter wind. Loosen the bun- 
dles so each tree and bush may be 
placed separately. Lay each in and 
at right angles to the trench with its 
top sloping away from the wind. 
Throw moist earth over the roots and 


work it in well among the roots. After 
the roots are covered throw more 
earth on and tramp it down. Then 


cover the trunks up to the branches. 
Remove all straw and other litter in 
which mice might make nests or they 
will gnaw the bark from the trees. If 
rabbits are troublesome better cover a 
good part of the branches with earth. 
Nursery stock so handled may be 
planted just when one is ready in the 
spring. By this method thousands of 
men have had complete success. 
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Leaders in enero. Industry 

The central west again led the past 
season in sweet corn production for 
canning purposes, Illinois leading with 
45,000 acres, and Iowa nearly the 
Same; other states of particular im- 
portance were Maryland, Ohio, New 
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York, in the order named, but all go- 
ing to make up a total of 252,000 


acres for the United States, about 5000 
acres increase over 1/17. Figures by 


States appear in the accompanying 
table. 
In the pea canning industry Wis- 


consin led all others with 45,000 acres, 
followed by New York 21,000 acres out 
of a total of 112,000 acres; there 
were 278 canneries in operation. 
The acreage under peas for can- 
ning was slightly greater than a 
year ago. These figures are taken 
from the bureau of crop estimates. In 
snap beans for canning purposes, New 


York led with 3888 acres, Wisconsin 
second with 1322, others scattering, 


making up 9517 acres, 
than a year ago, 
'RACTORS AND ACRES UNDER SWEET CORN 


First column shows number factories 
in exch state, 


or slightly more 





No Acres Acres 

1918 191i 

DOL ccvcccccceece 10 3.820 666 
Eee vveseeneceseees OF 45.476 
IMG secccccoseces 19 11,806 
DD esecsecesoscae & $3,380 
BE@ cccvccosecese OF 10,884 
MG cccccccccocsee 6S 29,973 
Mich wcccccccese 18 5,433 
Minm cccccccsece 2h 7,818 
3 325 

11 7,406 

N cccccccccecs OS 19,457 
_ egteereser 36 25,122 
eoececccece 16 3,945 
Seeesececces © 612 
&4 penédccooes © 628 
ME suceebecesveea 9 1,499 
TA wevaseneneece .@ 89 
WIS cocccocseccs 20° : 9,131 
All other ....... 9 79S 590 
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DO YOUR 
DITCHING 


Now 





You im your next year’s 
crops, your next year’ ler’ eles 
you fet fall and winter rains 











Do the farm ditching and terrac- 
ing now. Doit the quickest way, 
A ea the cheapest way,the easiest way 


=) Use the Most Rapid 
Farm Ditcher, 
Terracer and Road Grader 


















All-stee!—' Fe Dy Lifetime. 
Cuts a V-shaped open-drain, =o irrigation or 
tile ditch down to 4 fee’ ns old 
ditches. Builds farm Grease dikes, 
levees, and grades 
roads, Works in any 
soil — wet or dry. 


Write for free copy 
of valuable Drain- 
age, Irrigation and 
‘Terracing Book and 
Special Introduc- 
tory Offer. 














Famous Wherever Used 


Keystone Evaporators 


Because one man can operate without help 


of any kind. 





Our New Heater increases 
capacity from 30 to 40% by 
using waste heat. 
Sproul Hardware Co. 
DELEVAN, N. Y. 





‘Get aWITTE’” 
Wood SEN: Outfit 


Cash or Terme 










\ Arrange At Once for your 
— WITTE’ Saw-Rig at Direct 
ae, Earn Big Money. Made 
oe elses. +) to oe He To be sure of delivery, write 
for 





my latest, rshelertonar. —E. — » Pres, 
WITTE ENGINE WORK 

1807 Oakland Avenue, Cgnese City, Mo. 

1807 Empire Building. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SCHOENER- 
~ HANDY GARDEN TOOLS 


4 Tools That 4 4 - 2 
Handle. Can 
at any 74 - 
wes stoop- 
ing and 
bending. 
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Seld by 
Most Cealers 
Schoener 
adjustable garden 
tools are sold by most 
dealers. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, let 
us know, and we'll tell you where 
to get them. _ Illustrated Folder on Request. 


SCHOENER MFG. cO., 
40! Schoener Bidg., St. Cloud, Minn, 
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Canned | Goods Firm 
Offerings on the open market are 
not at all burdensome, and the require- 
ments are heavy for both civilian and 
army use, these enormous for the 
coming winter and spring. It is point- 
ed out in trade circles that even 








though peace may possibly be declared 
this winter it will take a long time to 
get our two million men home from 
France; meanwhile they must be fed. 

In jobbing circles in the castern | 


cities canned corn, Maine, is quot 

around $1.90 to $2 a dozen, standard 
can; western and Maryland, 581.00 to 
$1.65; standard peas, $1.50; Maryland 


tomatoes $1.25 to S11. 20 

ress— During the year 
1918, 241 new 
organized. Ohio 
with 51 each to 


Grange Proe 
ending September 50, 
granges have elit 
and Washington lead 
their credit, Oklahoma is third with 
6, Colorado fourth with 24, Kansas 
and Pennsylvania fifth and sixth with 


22, Indiana seventh with 21. Then 
come Michigan with 16, New York 


with 12, 
California with 4, 


Wisconsin, Maryland and 
Massachusetts, New 


Jersey and Nurth Dakota with three 
each, Nebraska with 2, Missouri 2, 


Wyoming 2, Iowa 2 and Idaho 1. In 
Wisconsin 36 old granges were organ- 
ized and in Nebraska 1S. 












“S10 
$10 


“BACKS: THIS SAW 


. HERTZLER & ZOOK 
tabl 
"wood SAW 


0 


For Hertzler& 
Zook Portable 
Wood Saw 
Frame 


is easy to operate 
No. 1 is the best or 
cheapest saw made to which 
3 ripping table may be at- 
tached. Guaranteed 1 year 
Money refunded if not satis- 

actory Write for catalog. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 6 Believille, Pa. 











Highest prices 


Ife} y your fo (a 


today for new — 
advanced p 


Iroquois Bag Co., 397 Howard St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








WELL "#wvs° WELL 
PAYS 
Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 
Write for Cirenlar 


WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. ¥. 
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. them before they have a chance to es- 
Wart Disease of Potato cape or multiply in the spring. 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA —_—__ 

Sex in Pumpkin Flowers—D E kK, 
Pennsylvania : Pumpkins, melons, 
squashes and gourds all have two 
kinds of flowers on the same plants. 
One called the male bears the pollen; 
the other called the female develops 
into the fruit. It is possible, there- 
fore, to have fruits produced when 
only one plant is grown. There are 
some kinds of plants which bear the 
two kinds of flowers on different trees 
or specimens. In such cases it is 
necessary to have a tree of each kind 
in order to get fruit. One plant that 
occurs to me just now is the buffalo 
berry, which grows on the prairies. In 
planting this, one male is usually set 
for four or five females. The great 
majority of our fruits and vegetables 
have the male and female functions 
combined in the flowers, but in some 
cases plants are self-sterile; that is, 
they will not bear fruit unless some 
other variety is growing nearby. The 
Bartlett pear is one of these. It will 
not set fruit unless there are other 
pears comparatively nearby. 


The European potato wart disease, 
a most dangerous fungus menace to 
future profitable potato crops, has 
made its appearance in Luzerne coun- 
ty, and a quarantine prohibiting the 
removal of infected potatoes and ma- 
pure from diseased areas was declared 
py the state department of agriculture 
oficials. The disease, it is believed, 
was introduced through a shipment of 
potatoes brought to this country from 
Germany a number of years ago. 
Wholesale dealers at Hazelton, Pa, re- 
call such a shipment, and when in- 
terrogated, expressed the belief that 
some of the potatoes were planted 
with the result stated. 

Neither spraying, nor seed or soil 
treatment succeeded in eradicating the 
trouble. It is declared that the de- 
cayed tubers will infect the soil so se- 
riously that potatoes cannot be safely 
grown in the infected area until other 
crops have been rotated on it for from 
eight to 10 years. The decayed, warty 
potatoes resultant of the disease are 
most repulsive, and appear like a de- 
caying puff ball. The disease attacks 
the tubers, roots and stalk of the po- 
tato, causing the warty growths which 
finally cover the potato’ entirely 
changing them in appearance to ir- 
regular like pieces of cauliflower, and 
they soon decay in the ground. Badly 
infected soil will very often not pro- 
duce the amount of seed planted. 


Fertilizer Does Not Lose strength in 
plant food by age, provided it is kept 
in a dry place. This in answer to W. Q. 
who had several bags on hand of basic 
slag phosphate three years old. It 
contains not less than 15% of available 
phosphoric acid, but no nitrogen and 
no potash. The phosphorus is com- 
bined with large amounts of lime. This 
is useful on all crops, but by reason of 
its lime content is especially valuable 
on soils that are sour. It contains con- 
siderable magnesia, iron and manga- 
nese, but those elements are present in 
sufficient quantity in most soils. This 
stuff could be used at the rate of from 
from 200 to 1000 pounds per acre. 
Material of this grade is selling around 
$30 a ton now. 





Fall Plowing Destroys Insects 


Fall plowing of timothy or blue 
grass sod will generally prevent insect 
attacks, such as farmers experienced 
with white grubs, wireworms, sod web- 
warms and bill bugs during the past 
season. Tests carried out by the Ohio 
station show that sod fields plowed 
early in the spring are more seriously 
damaged than where fall plowing is 
practiced. 

Cutworms which pass the winter as 
partially grown larve are generally 
starved out by fall plowing, as their 
food is turned under. White grubs 
are destroyed more easily by deep, 
fall plowing because this insect bur- 
rows nearly to the plow-depth line 
and being turned up in late fall can- 
not hibernate again before winter 
sets in. 

Besides depriving many of the per- 
nicious insects of their food, fall plow- 
ing will also break up the egg nests of 
grasshoppers, webworms and other in- 





Buckwheat Spoils Quickly in the 
pile after threshing if it is at all damp. 
This fall many farmers have found too 
late that their buckwheat had heated, 
sprouted or become musty. The pile 
of grain should be not more than 6 
inches deep, and shoveled over every 
few days until it is thoroughly dried 
or cured. If you have any buckwheat, 
watch the grain carefully each day 
until all danger of heating is past. 
The musty or sprouted grain should be 
fed to chickens or hogs. 


Seeking Potash—About 70% of the 
domestic production of actual potash 


sects attacking farm crops. Sod land will this year come from Nebraska. 
of two or more years’ standing also Potash is evaporated from lake brine. 
accumulates the species of annual in- About 40,000 tons of Nebraska potash 
sects so that fall plowing will destroy are now in eastern warehouses. 

















Cozy Home of New York Farmer 


This is the home of Lee Gray of Cayuga county, N Y; long known 
as One of the most prosperous farmers in this splendid grain and dairy 
Section, The farm consists of more than 200 acres. The house grounds 
are a picture of beauty in summer, flowers and shrubs gracing the walks, 
— shade trees adding their strength and beauty to the general 





Pershing’s 
Messageto Farmers 


In a letter to Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secret of 
Agriculture, General Pershing says: _ 


“Food is of vital necessity, and from the day of 
our entry into the war America’s army of food pro- 
ducers has ren invaluable service to the 
allied cause by supporting the soldiers at the 
front through their devoted and splendidly suc- 
cessful work in the fields and furrows at home.” 


He adds that the farmers have splendidly supported 
the soldiers in every way. Not only cas they furnished 
their quota of fighting men and bought their share of 
Liberty Bonds, but in the face of great difficulties have 
increased the crop production. 

This message of appreciation from our great leader 
of the boys “over there” will bring a thrill of pride to 
every true American Farmer. He will resolve to be 


worthy of the high compliment. 

In this Victory Year, a great production of food 
will be doubly rewarded. The close of hostilities will add 
millions to those who are now begging us for food; also 
the herds and flocks of Europe must be fed. Many 


months will be required to return our armies and those 
of our allies to productive pursuits. Labor will continue 
to be scarce. The American Farmer will have the satis- 
faction of supplying a starving world with our food prod- 
ucts at profitable prices. 

With the terrible labor shortage there is but one 
way to meet this emergency. We must produce “a 
greater yield from every field.” 


E. Frank Coe’s Fertilizers 


1857 (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 1919 


If you will tell us the crops which you expect to raise next 
season we will send you our practical farm books containing many 
= cuggestions. They will help you increase your crops and your 
profits. 


The fertilizer factories are unable to get enough labor, so all ship- 
ments will be delayed. Make sure of your supplies by ordering full 
carloads now. Ask for prices and the name of our nearest local 
agent. We want agents in unoccupied territory. 





The Business Farmers’ Standard for Over 60 Years 





Address Publication Division 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY 


Subsidiary of The American Agricultural Chemical Company 


51 Chambers Street, New York City 








ACT QUICK 


BUY ROOFING 
Save Bis Money! 


Pll furnish you with a style of Ready Roofing in 
rolls or shingles suitable for any building at a price that 
will surprise you, if you order quick before prices advance. 
The reason I save you money is because I sell this roof* 
ing on the same Direct-From-Factory-Freight-Paid plan 
that has enabled me to build up the biggest direct-by-mail 
No Extra profits to pay. 








f 
JIM BROWN 







¢ 


¥ fence business in America. 
I pay the freight right to your station. 


x FREE Roofing Book 


. My Free Roofing Bargain Book is an eye opener—it gives you 
the inside facts on Ready Roofing. Shows my various grades of roofing 
—both rolls and shingles—in actual colors. My Direct-from-Factory- 


Freight-Paid_ prices will be a pleasant surprise to you. Send for 
your copy today—don’t wait—get your order in before prices advance. 


The Brown 
Fence & WireCo- 
Roofing Dept.qQ (5) , 
Cleveland, Ohic ry Ss 
OOO. o-"* 
One Man Alone \ 
Handles Biggest Stumps! 


To prove the Kirstin is the most power- 
ful, speedy and efficient Stump Puller, we 
will ship he any size or style on 30 Days’ 
Free Trial. Send no money. When Puller 















Try It 30 Days Free 
Send No Money 













Thousands comes, try it - porrewe yy ; 
inst every severe test— it prove that it wi 
= Go the hardest work easier and quicker. iF satleaed. nap Fale. Bnet picnced, 
low ia Write for Big ™, return at our expense, you don’t risl:a penny, Four easy ways to pay,, 
New Free Book ONE-MAN 








of Kirstin Stump 
Pullers! 


Kirstin 


Operates on wonderful leverage prin- ‘ 
) ciple. One man alone handles and 
unds on the ha’ 










ou 

ther machine like it. 
Puller Book ever published—pictures. 
. terms—and our Agent’ - 
y. One-man style or HORSE POWER. bil sizes, 3. Fake” eanes 
with each pechiae. Shipment from nearest distributing int saves 
time and freight! prices now. Write for FREE BOOK, etc., ToDax! 
A. J. KIRSTIN CO., 653 Lud S’reet, Escanaba, Mich. , 







The money you get out of your furs 
depends upon the grading. When you 
ship us a No. 1 skin, you get paid for 
a No. 1, not for a No. 2. 

We absolutely guarantee to pay ex- 
actly the prices wequote. Positively 
no commission charged. We pay all 
express charges, and refund postage on 
mail shipme nts. We refer you toany 
bank ia the U. S. ag to our responsi- 
bility. Write for Price List. 


JOSEPH a Inc. 


a established 3 1364) 
Dept. N 'i—i8-20- W. 20th St. 
New York fA 


ers! 
bay add 


Send at once for Funsten 
3-in-1 Book, FREE, Game Laws, 








pt uppers’ Guide, Supply Catalog, list- 
ing lowe st pr ices On traps, market 
o1 smokers, etc. Aj a 
lication points to bigger 

this 

the 

been 






b 
dra | ater opport t for 
Write for this bool and Fur Price List. 










BROS. & CO. 


of the Sporpetonat 
Fur Exchange 


St. Louis, mo. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


He ree or Cow hide, Calf or other 
A bale or fur on. and make them 
int » coats (for men a 
rugs or gloves whens 








Your 
th an to buy 
them and be worth more 

Our Ulustrated catateg gives a lotof 
information. It tells how to take otf 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about our 
safe dyeing process on cow and horse 


hide, calf and other skins; about the 
fur goods and game trophies we sell, 
taxidermy, ete. 

Then we have recently got out an- 
otl r we call our Fashion book, wholiy 
ak d to f on plates of fr ffs, 
ne ic wear and other fine fur carmenta, 


with prices: also fur garments romed> 
eled and repaired. 
You can have either book by sendin 
our correct address naming whi h, r 
both books if you need both, Adi 2 
The Crosb 
671 Lyel 


Frisian Fur Cc om 


my, 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





RAW FURS 
WANTED 


we pay express charges and 
guarantee satisfactory and 
promptreturns Send us trial 


shipment Wil) hold shipments 
separate if requested 


Milton Schreiber & Co, 
RAW FURS 


28-30 
East 
i2th 
St., 





| mina age ancttie: 


Among the Farmers 


= 
= 
SE 


NEW YORK 
Nassau Tractor Demonstration 


demonstration recently 
the Nassau 


The tractor 
held under the auspices of 


county, N Y, farm bureau, attracted 
a large number of visitors and much 


Eight tractors were used in 
the demonstration: The Moline, Cleve- 
land, Case, Fordson, Knockerbocker, 
Titan, Parrett and Maxim. 
The time required for 
ranged from one 
up to one hour 


interest. 


plowing an 
hour and 11 
and 44 min- 


acre 
minutes 


utes, at a cost for fuel rans ing from 
60 cents an acre up to $1.55 an acre. 
One average figure of interest was 
that three-bottom plows were used 
and one acre was turned in an aver- 
age of one hour and 12 minutes, while 
the two-bottom plows required one 
hour and 24 minutes, 

After plowing was done, several of 
the tractors were hitched to tillage 
implements This demonsrated the 
usefulness of these new farm aids in 
preparing the land. Disk harrows 
were used and one tractor demonstrat- 


running a 
both ma- 
agent for 


ibility by 
operating 
county 


ed its practic: 
mower—one man 
chines. H. J. Evans, 


Nassau county, says that Long Island 
is a good field for tractors and com- 
panies are meeting many future pros- 
pect 





Looking Toward Seed Supplies 


A. H. P.. NEW YORK 
Prices for seeds for 1919-20 crops 
cted to reach a new maximum 
use Of war conditions and the in- 
ul of shipping facilities. The 
seed dealers upplying central and 
\ 1 New York re not a bit opti- 
mistic r the outlook, Reports from 
deale tate they will be unable to 
1eet, it Il percentages of dealers’ 
contracts, and that in some instances, 
there will be no seeds available for 
omé produce, Never before have 
growers come to face such a problem. 
It i iid that within the next two 
years growers will be paying prices 


much higher than at present and in 
any ever before anticipated. 
lers report to their 
will be able 


advance of 
Foreign seed dea 


representatives that they 

to furnish between 25 to 30% of the 
contracts for lettuce, 50 to 60% of the 
radish, 60 to 75% of the onion, and 


306% of the cabbage contracts now in 
their hands. One of the largest con- 
cerns in California has reported the 
radish crop there a failure, and has 


announced its inability to meet its 


contracts for such seeds, 
Crops in Eastern New York 
CLARENCE FOOTE 
Pastures are short in the Hudson, 
Mohawk and Schoharie valleys. Bar- 
ley, oats and wheat were harvested in 


good shape. Oats averaged 38 bush- 
els an acre, which is as good as any 
crop harvested for the past 15 years. 
Buckwheat was damaged by the dry 


weather and threshers report only 





half a crop. The acreage is about the 
same as last year. Because of catchy 
weather after the ground would plow 
well, many were delayed in putting 
in their wheat, and had to fit the 
ground several. times. This year 
taught a very wheat grower 
in eastern New York must get his 
wheat ground fitted and wheat sowed 
before unsettled weather comes, even 
if the ground is a little dry. 

Potatoes are a good crop. Beans 
are averaging about 14 bushels an 
acre, except the yellow Californias, 
which ran way below because the crop 
failed to mature before frost. Hops 
are about half a crop in Schoharie 


have been paving 
Onions are a good 


and buyers 
a pound. 


countv 
20 cents 


crop. Apples are a short crop, ex- 
cept in parts of Schenectady and 
Schoharie counties, where in some 
sections good vields are reported. 





WAR CONDITIONS 


open up undreamed of advantages to ship- 
pers. De mand Js $0 great and suppls 
limite d that we aro this year neu F 

of prices for big or little shipments of furs. 


Get Your Big War Profits 


by shipping toa bi z fu , house in the big 
ma No deduct oO « missions, no 
qui bbling, just big, quick returns for quick 
shipmenta, 


Send today for price list E 





muskr kunk wolf mink 

— x. ! bi i sets.e 
fa h fur lead falls, snares. Far 
Ne Wwe, ibout r markets, trap- 
wot bere * 


ro 403 New York 





: FUR NEWS, 71 W. 23d St., 


Second Patriotic Sheep Meeting 

Cash prizes exceeding $1800 are of- 
premiums to exhibitors at 
meeting at Albany, N Y, 


fered as 


the sheep 


November 12 to 14. This meeting will 
be followed with a sale. The event 
is under the auspices of the Albany 
chamber of commerce, State agricul- 
tural society, Department of farms 
and markets, and the State food com- 
mission. Like the sheep meeting at 


is purely pa- 
with no taint 
There will 


Utica last year, this one 
triotic in its purposes, 
of commercialism attached. 
be no fees of any kind for admission 
or for entrees of exhibits, no sale 
harges, and hay and bedding will be 
supplied free to stock assigned for ex- 
hibition or sale. 

Prizes are offered in 
following classes: Aged 
ram, ram lamb, aged 
ewe and ewe lamb. The flock consists 
of one aged ewe, one yearling ewe, 
one ewe lamb, and one ram any age. 
The breeds provided for are Shrop- 


of the 
ram, yearling 
ewe, yearling 


each 


| 





American Agriculturist, November 9, 1918 


shire, Oxford, Hampshire, Southdown, 
Cheviot, Cotswold, Dorset, Leicester 
and Lincoln, and Delaine or Merino, 
and Rambouillet. The prizes range 
from $8 for first prize to $1 for fifth 
prize. The champion ram is $15, the 
champion ewe $15. 

There is offered by Thomas C. Dun- 
can a prize of $25 for the best pen of 
five grade wether lambs and $25 for 
the best pen of five grade ewe la:nbs. 
Henry L. Wardwell offers $25 for the 





best pen of three registered Shrop- 
shire ram lambs and $25 for «he besi 
pen of three registered Shropshire 


William T. Hyde offers 
similar prizes for Cheviots. G. C. 
Leonard offers $15 prizes for similar 
prizes for grade Shropshire ewes, and 


ewe lambs. guarantees you more money as the 
market goes up; no less if the mar. 


ket goes down. 


KE. N. Huycek similar prizes for Hamp- 

shires. The entrees close on Novem- FURS TO US— 

ber 9, 1918. Further particulars may 

be had of H. Le Cameron, Agricultural CASH TO You! 
hall, Albany, N Y. Entry blanks may LET us help you make this the most profitable 
also be obtained of nim. fut-year you ve ever had. Takeadvar ntageof 


Prouty’s Guaranteed Price List System. Start 
now. Prouty pays hiehest prices on record, 
ate 26 — Big profits easily made if you ship your furs to 
ee oe Prouty 





SHegany Co—Oats 


potatoes $1 p bu for firsts, apples You a depend on honest grading, prompt 
$1.25 p 100 Ibs for picked, 40c p api payment, top-notch prices, a oquere eal all 
around. We remit spot. cash. Check na.ailed 


G . 2S. re » £5 

me oe @ wed apple Wages are fame day shipment received. No delay. Nota 

day for digging potatoes, and 5c p bi bit of risk. 

for picking up potatoes. Milk is $2." - ey bs Fee pty ty Your 
100 lbs. ‘rea shi xd is tide p lb rst shipment w! rove these advantages to 

4 ~ | ~~ yay oe pped = Ng we oh =. Our method of fair play and high pricey 

or butter tat. atoes are are ave made us many sincere and cordial friends, 








all dug. Lambs are selling for l4c 
p a, . ‘Grandad Shipped to Prouty” 
Tioga Co—Crops mostly gathered. THE OLDEST FUR FOUSE 
Threshing also in progress. Oats a in New York. the Fur Market of the World, 
good yield. Spring w heat averaging where fur prices always reach their highest 
l= bus p acre, some pieces good, others We need your furs now! Get on our mailing 
very poor. Buckwheat was caught list free! Write for latest price list. Send name 
with frost and the earliest sown was today! 
searcely an average crop and the late 
sown was ruined. Potatoes turning J. L. PROUTY’S SONS, INC., 
out well. Corn not a good crop for Dealers in Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, and 
earing, yet silage corn yielded fair in Golden Seal, etc. 
some localities. Farmers are not op- 414 WEST BROADWAY, 
timistic over soaring prices for feeds, | NEW YORK CITY 
is in this section they have a goodly | 
portion of their feeds to buy, as it is 
dairying and stock raising county. | 
Hay is a fine crop. O. J. Ward of ! 
Candor held a sale of 125 store ewes 


recently instead of shipping them. 
This is a good sheep raising section 
when the dogs are in leash.—[A,. A, 
Drew 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Active Keystone Farmers 
OLIVER D. 

Eight Pennsylvanians have been 
appointed by the national department 


SC IIOCK 


of agriculture to act with the draft New York is now 
boards of the state as advisers re- WwW ’ saves 

. - RLD’s Fur Center 
garding agricultural needs and thus Tue we s Eo ‘eatin to 


New York, the greatest cit 
the center of the World’s Fur business. No 
matter where you ship your Raw Furs, they 
must eventually come to New York. 


prevent the undue depletion of farm 
labor for military purposes. Lancas- 


ter county leads the state in wheat w pen maeags Raw For Hi 
production with 2,716,025 bushels, @ are the Fastest Growing Raw Fur x 
York being second with 1,868,392 9 pF — 
bushels, and Berks third with only a Send for our Latest Price List. It’s free. 
few less bushels. Berks again ranks 

first with a production of 366,253 D id Bl B 
bushels of rye. Berks also leads in avl eCit betes TO. 
oats with a total yield of 1,971,855 h 

bushels. Thus far only a compara- 176 27°St. NewYork 
tively small proportion of the grain 


has been marketed. Because distillers 
are not buying any rye, producers 








feared a material decrease in value, 
but this apprehension had no real 
foundation. The change of the term, 
“war garden,” to “victory garden” is 
hailed with a hearty response. Grow- 
ing wheat and rye in Lehigh, Berks, 


We pay highest cash prices for 
all staple furs—Skunk, Mink, 
Muskrat, Raccoon, Red Fox, 
Fancy furs @ specialty, includ- 











Uncle Sam 2 
Wants Your Furs 


He needs them to keep the boys warm 
“over there.” Our prices are sky hich. 
Will pay & per cent. extra on single 
co shipments amounting to 

% $50 or over. Ship us 
now. Write for trappers 











SE Silver and Cross Fox nide and rice list. 
° : . Fisher. ~~ | ete. Est. 1870. Free on a 
ur continued prompt returns and liberal policy are 
HARRY LEVY 


now bringing us shipments from all North America, 


Alaska to Mexico. Send for free Price List. Address 132 W. 25th St. New York 








M. J. JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. Y. Dept. 9. 











RED. NE— 
Box en 


FILL IN THIS 

UPCON-AND MAIL IT TODAY 
“Ghe Shubert Shipper.” is a reliable and accur- 
ate Market report and price list, issued at every 
change in the Fur Market. It is something more than merely 
“something to read.”” It is the advisor, friend and sign post to the 
tight road to reliable market information and accurate market quota- 
tions. “T is received by hundreds of thousands of trap- 
pers and Fur shippers all over North America. Never was a serious 
misstatement of facts published i in “Ohe Shubert Shipper” and this charac- 
ter of accuracy and reliability has demonstrated that such information is 
absolutely essential to the successful trapper and Fur shipper. You should 
read “The S higper”—we want your name on our mailing list. 


Fillin the Above Coupon NOW and Mail it~AT ONCE 
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ORLD DEALING Re Males 
3 URS 


- CHICAGO, ae 4 A 
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Lebanon, Dauphin, Cumberland, Lan- 
caster and York counties made a 
heavy growth. October was notable 
for its warm weather and deficiency 
jn rainfall. The Lehigh, Schuylkill 
and Susquehanna rivers are at an un 
ysual low stage for this period of the 
year. Killing frosts were about one 
month later than in 1817 and vege- 
tables, such as green corn, lima beans, 
tomatoes, ete, were abundant up to 
the end of the month, and com- 
manded good prices. 


More Apples in Sight 
OLIVER D, SCHOCK 

The State bureau of markets states 
that the apple crop of this state is 
much larger than early indications 
had promised. Unfortunately, thou- 
sands of bushels will probably be per- 
mitted to decay under the trees, be- 
cause housewives, restaurant and 
hotel keepers and others who use ap- 
ples in quantities demand a _ high 
erade quality in both size and color, 
while a considerable proportion of the 
crop consists of small sized and poor- 
ly colored apples. Their food value 
and flavor is not lacking, but the eye 


must be pleased in this era of de- 





mand and inflated prices. Some 
erowers fear the new law regulating 
the grading and marketing of ap- 
ples, fearmg that prosecutions might 
follow if any mistake or lack of judg- 
ment occurred in packing the fruit. 
The high price of cider vinegar 
stimulated the production of cider in 
eastern and central Pennsylvania, 
while in the southern tier of counties 
the evaporating plants are running 
overtime. Looked upon from any 
al , orchards are paying large re- 
There is a good demand for 
St ian, York Imperial, Grimes 
G 1, Smokehouse, Jonathan, Gano 
4 e Beauty at prices ranging 
to SS per bbl. Select ap- 
) retailing in cities and towns 
near the place of production at $1.25 
to S2 for half-bushel baskets, and 
still higher figures are predicted 
Suyder Co—Very nice weather, 
with plenty of rain. Roads are in 
good order. Farmers are busy seed- 
ing, cutting and husking corn. Corn 
will likely yield half a crop. Fall 


seeding is late in this section. We are 
having some stock sales, yielding fair 
prices. Wheat $2.10 p bu, oats 60c, 
corn $1.60, chop $3.50 p 100 Ibs, flour 
11.20 p bbl, eggs 42c p doz, butter 42c 
p lb, lard 26c, ham 52c¢, shoulder 30c, 
bacon 30c, onions $1 p bu.—[Dr S. 
D. D. 





OHIO 
Want Addition to Fair Grounds 


CLARENCE METTERS 

The proposition for the state of 
Ohio to secure additional land for the 
state fair grounds will come up for 
consideration at the session of the leg- 
islature which opens in January. The 
heed of additional land has been ap- 
parent for the past three years, owing 
to the great influx of automobiles 
which have to be parked on the fair 
grounds, There has been a great in- 
crease in the space demanded for the 
exhibition of machinery and live stock, 
much of which has had to be shown 
in tents, when the buildings have been 
filled to overflowing. The state fair 
ground is now entirely surrounded by 
the city of Columbus, but there is 
some platted ground adjoining the fair 


grounds, which has been offered to 
the state at what, competent judges 
Say, is a fair price. The dullness in 
the real estate business, due to the 
war, is given as a reasOn why the 


State 


ought at this time to make the 
purchase. The property under consid- 
eration is needed to make the fair 


srounds rectangular in form. 
Without taking any position in the 
matter, before the board of agriculture 


acts, Sec N. E. Shaw of the board said 
that at the price at which the prop- 
erty was offered, the state could make 


the purchase, and when later on it be- 


comes necessary to sell the present 
fair grounds, because of the march of 
the city, the property can be sold and 
the state, in his opinion, will make 


money by the transaction at the same 
Ume, having the use of the newly ac- 
ired property for several years. 

Indications are that the war depart- 
ment will take over the fair grounds 
for the establishment of a school for 
-(")} or more members of the newly 


recruited motor transport division of 
the army. Arrangements are being 
made for properly heating the build- 
ings. Eight months’ course is to be 
Provided in the school. 

Paulding Co—Wheat seeding all 
“one and a large acreage sown, with 


a good start. 


busi Harvesting beets is the 
uSlest 


work on hand. The crop is 


fair and will average about 10 tons p 
acre. Quite a lot of corn being cribbed, 
More ue duality is good, but crop not 
on re than average in quantity. Late 


‘nS brought pastures out somewhat. 
op uemsey Co—Apples are one-half 

op. Pears few and far between. 
pin ans over. Wheat went in in 
var, oe and acreage larger than 
rte asture poor. F rost hurt the 

tM on lowlands and will be only a 


Fall 








half crop. Fodder very short. Hay 
is selling at $30 p ton, straw $12 to 
$15 p ton, oats $1 p bu. Potatoes 
$1.75 to $2 p bu and about a quarter 
of a crop, many farmers not getting 
their seed back. Stock selling at 
sales below market value. 

Medina Co—Farmers are well along 
with their work, although very short 
of help. Large acreage of wheat and 
croop looking fine. There are many 
public sales, and everything brings 
good prices except horses. Corn and 
hay only fair crop, but oats was the 
best on record. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Good Prices for Apples 


I, LONG, BERKLEY CO, W VA 
The Martinsburg fruit exchange 
sold 2500 barrels of well-known va- 
rieties of Berkley county apples to 
firms in Georgia, Alabama and Flor- 
ida, at prices which are regarded as 
exceptionally favorable for the grow- 
ers. One lot of 1500 barrels of Grimes 
Golden brought $3.50 per barrel; 
Wine Sap sold at $6, York Imperials 
$5, Ganos $4.50, Ben Davis $4. These 
prices are from 25 cents to 50 cents 
per barrel higher than the figures be- 
ing offered by agents of big northern 
and eastern dealers now in the fruit 
belt. 








He Got Results 
W. N. B. 
C. H. Ihle, a potato grower in Ma- 





con county, began several years ago | 
with a rotation of clover every third 
year, and lime, acid phosphate and | 
manure at the proper time. This year 
he worked his potatoes five times, once | 
with a harrow and four times with a} 
cultivator, The field contained 6% 
acres, on which he applied a total of 


7S tons of manure and 3250 pounds of 
16% acid phosphate. The plot also re- 
quired 100 bushels of seed, which con- 


sisted of Gold Coin, Green Mountain 
and Dibbs Russett. 
On this plot he grew 940 bushels | 


firsts, which he sold at $2 per bushel, | 


and 200 bushels of seconds and culls at 
an average of 50 cents, making a total 
income of $1980. The total cost of pro- 
duction was $479, making his net in- 
come $1505, a net income per acre of 
$231. Mr Ihle did this in this year 
when the potato crop of the state was 
practically a failure. 

West Virginia was awarded the sil- 
ver medal on an exhibit of cheese at 
the National dairy show at Columbus, 
making the highest score of any 
cheese exhibited from the southern 
states and coming within two points 
of scoring the highest of any in the 
United States. The prize-winning prod. 
uct was manufactured at the Rey- 
mann memorial farms in Hardy coun- 
ty, given by the Reymann heirs to the 
state, and now in charge of Prof L. F. 
Sutton. The output of this one and 
only cheese factory in the state is in 
the neighborhood of of 4000 pounds 
per month. While as yet the cheese 
industry in the state has remained 
practically undeveloped it is the plan 
to establish a chain of cheese factories 


in certain localities of the state where | 





other sale of milk is limited and where | 
it is practical to institute an industry | 


of this kind. Many districts of the 
State are especially adapted to the 
production of cheese of a very high 
quality. 





Raleigh Co—Farmers are very busy 
husking corn, which is averaging up 


fine. A large majority have finished 
sowing wheat. Buckwheat is a fine 


crop. No stock moving to any extent. 
Butter is 32c p lb, eggs 40c p doz. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hunterdon Co—Farm work is some- 
what behind, as help is hard to get. 
Corn not over half crop as early frost 
damaged it. These are hard times for 
dairymen. Drouth and frost has hurt 
pasture and cows are going in 
stables in bad condition. Apple crop 
not over a third, and of poor quality. 
Wheat has started well. Buckwheat 
yielding about 18 bus. Oats a bumper 
crop, 50 to 60 bus. Potatoes a short 
crop, and hay also. Eggs 0c p doz, 
veal calves, of live weight, 20c p Ib, 
dressed pork 25c p Ib. 

Cranberry Pests—At the late sum- 
mer meeting of the American cran- 
berry growers’ assn at Brown Mills, 
Sec Scammell called attention to the 
common bog weeds which he had 
found to be the important hosts of 
cranberry insects. One of the weeds 
is known as loosestrife, which breeds 
the tipworm in large numbers, often 
10 to 15 cocoons on a single plant. The 
other is long leaf panic grass which is 
fed upon by the girdler; in the crown 
of one of these he had taken as many 
as six girdler worms. He believes 
cranberry growers need to know vast- 
ly more about these bog weeds. 





Some 1200 men waiters in New York 
hotels struck for higher pay, were 
fired and their places taken by women. 
The hotel managers say they will not 
reinstate the men; many of the latter 
will enter war industries. 


the | 
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It takes 11 
immense build- 
ings to hold the 
merchandise shown 
in this book 
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The war is changing 
buying habits 


HAT is the most difficult prob- 

lem on the farm today? Isn't it 

to get the goods you want at 
prices that give you full value for your 
money? Every time you make a purchase 
you get a shock. Prices are going 
higher every day. Goods of all kinds 
are scarce. The smaller the store from 
which you buy, the harder time you 
have getting what you want, and at the 
tight price. 


Here is the way this problem has been 
solved by over 1,600,000 families, who 
live at a distance from the big buying 
centers. They buy in New York from 
an immense group of stores that gives 
them the widest possible choice of 
goods, at remarkably low prices. They 
don’t have to go to New York. The 
store is brought to them in the shape of 
a wonderful book, containing 1026 
pages, full of illustrations, and a most 
complete description of every article in 
stock. 


This great institution is really a big 
group of 49 different specialty stores. 
Being located in New York, they are 
right inthe heart of the style and buying 
center of America. They occupy 11 big 
buildings, some of them 12 stories high, 
filled with all kinds of goods for the 


Te 
CharlesWilliam Stores 


NEW YORK CITY 





Send for this free 1026- 


farm and home. Altogether they con- 
tain 180,000 different items—25 acres of 
merchandise. ‘These immense stocks 
make it possible to keep prices from 
jumping every time the market jumps; 
they give you the widest possible choice 
and variety, at the lowest possible figure. 


What this book brings you 


**Your Bargain Book"’ will be won- 
derfully interesting to your entire fam- 
ily, just to lookthrough. Tothe women 
of your family this book brings New 
York's new and charming offerings in 
hats, gowns, lingerie and a thousand 
other articles of adornment and use, 
many of them being shown in beautiful, 
striking colors. To the men it brings 
a multitude of opportunities for practi- 
cal buying, from wearing apparel to the 
modern tools of the modern home or 
farm. 


Send for this free book today 


When it comes, go over it critically. 
Notice the wide choice and variety that 
you have in everything. Compare the 
prices with prices from any other 
source. You will find that it simplifies 
your buying problem and saves you 


money. Send for it today. It is free. 
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The Latest Markets 


Splendid Outurn of Corn Assured 
Orange Judd Report Also Shows 
Enormous Wheat Acreage 
The yield per acre of corn is 1% 
bushels greater than earlier indicated, 
as brought out by husking returns. 
The increase is realized everywhere, 
according to advices ‘from reporters 
for Orange Judd crop reporting serv- 
ice, in this, our final report. The de- 
tails, also crops by states, will appear 
in full in American Agriculturist next 
week; simply the totals printed this 
week. The increase in rate of yield 
is generally uniform. Iowa shows an 
improvement of four bushels to the 
acre, but other states usually run 
from one increase to better than ex- 
pected. The average yield of corn 
for the United States is 24.6 bushels, 
which is low, but better than expected. 


a 
2 
2 


This makes the 11S corn crop 
2,813,000,000 bushels, or 150 millions 
more than expected. Yields vary 
greatly by states. In the west and 
southwest, as a result of drouth, the 
yields are low. In some important 
states, however, there is more than 


an average production. 

The quality of the corn crop shows 
as much variance as does the yield. 
In central and northern territory the 
quality is good, but in the south and 
southwest it is decidedly below nor- 
mal. More old corn, 1917 growth, is 
left on farms than for a number of 
years; the total estimated at 105,000,- 
(00 bushels, against 34 millions last 
year. 

The acreage under winter wheat is 
this fall tremendously increased and 
seeding still continues in the south- 
west and on Pacific coast. The area 
already sown shows an increase of 
nearly 10,000,000 acres over that har- 


vested. The total acreage under au- 
tumn sown wheat is 46,000,000 
acres, against 36 millions harvested. 
Weather conditions everywhere have 
been favorable to seeding and first 
growth, and the young plant looks 
well. In some districts it shows 


growth really rank. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITIL COMPARISONS 











Cash or c—Wheat—, —Com—, ——0ats—, 
Spot 1918 1917 a 1917. «(1918 =1917 
Chicago sessee 1.2 : 6715 
New ors 154 -78 
Kost 1 6 81 1 
8t Lo _ s 1,2 68 ‘ 
Minneay« lis” 1, 663 4 
United States food Ae mn “fair prices’’ 
contro! the wheat market. Above quotations are for 
No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 


No 1 northern spring, 
winter, No 1 durum, No : hard white. 

3c lower; No 3, 7c under No 1. The 
bas not fixed the price of any other grain. 


No 2 wheat, 
government 





Most of the time weakness has pre- 
vailed in corn and corn products, ow- 
ing to the situation so carefully de- 
scribed in the last two numbers of 
American Agriculturist; war in- 
fluences the dominating factor. At 
New York, No 3 yellow corn $1.44 
1.56 p bu, standard oats dull at 77'24@ 
TSe. At Toledo, corn easy in tone on 
the basis of about 1.40 for No 3 yel- 


low and at Chicago 1.21 for No 3 


mixed. Offerings of corn meal were 
more than ample, yellow granulated 
1.30 p 100 lbs, fine yellow 38.00@ 4.05, 
cream mei il 4@4.05, hominy grits 
3.85 @ 4. 

Grist mill by-products were just 
about as difficult to obtain as any time 
this fall and many in’ the trade con- 
sider the situation serious from the 


standpoint of those needing these in 
the dairy industry. So far the efforts 
of the food administration fully out- 
lined at the time in these columns have 
not resulted in any appreciable in- 
crease in the eastern distribution of 
western mill feeds. Quotations large- 
ly nominal ine lude city bran $56 p ton, 
middlings ov. 7), western bran and 
mixed cars 38.™), rye middlings 60, 
hominy feed 60.80, linseed meal 56, 
cottonseed meal 65.50. The wheat 
situation was without new feature, 
flour quiet, with some improve ment in 
inquiry for rye flour: rye 1.77 p bu, 
barley 1.07@1.11, buckwheat not 
quotable. 

The food survey of the dept of agri 


as of date Oct 1, reported commercial 


stocks of wheat 196,000,000 bus against 
114,000,000 bus one month earlier, 
showing rapid marketings from the 
new crop. These figures in no way re- 
fer to stocks in interior or in the 
hands of farmers, These holdings were 
nearly three times as large as the 
stocks in the same position a year 
earlier. 


being taken by 
against feed 


action is 
authorities 


Summary 
the federal 


dealers and mills who fail to comply 
with food administration regulations. 
The latest bulletin cites seven con- 
cerns fined for unfair practices. A 


Kan milling company making grossly 
inaccurate reports on profits accruing 
from the sale of flour was obliged to 
contribute $10,000 to the American 
red cross; N C feed dealer lost gov- 
ernment license through selling a car 
of feed at $50 a ton, which was $2 
above the legitimate price. Three 
mills in Kan cut prices paid farmers 
for wheat, were found guilty and 
stifly dealt with. N Y concern profit- 
eering in buckwheat and rye lost its 
license for a month. 

In Great Britain the use of straw 
for bedding purposes is forbidden and 
oats straw may be used only for feed- 
ing purposes. 

The administration points to the 
abundance and real feed value of bar- 
ley for live stock and urges its free 
use. This is particularly to the point, 
inasmuch as beginning Dec 1 there 
will be no outlet at the breweries for 
this feeding stuff. 

Puzzling Wheat Situation 

The wheat trade is still much puz- 
zied over the recent pronouncement of 
the food administration regarding sup- 
plies. While from all directions the 
officials are urging continual economy 
in the use of wheat in order that our 
armies and our allies may be supplied, 
there also comes the surprising claim 
put out by the cereal division that 
“the wheat acreage has been stimu- 
lated as far as it should soundly be 
developed, and any further expansion 
of wheat acreage is liable to be at the 
expense of necessary acreage of other 
crops, particularly fodder grain.” It 
is even intimated that the wheat crop 
has reached burdensome proportions, 
“while a large acreage in 1919 pre- 
sents some problems under the gov- 
ernment price guarantee given, which 
must be very probably solved by con- 
gress.” The purport is an evident ap- 
prehension in_ official circles’ that 
should war cease sooner than expected 
the government wheat price guarantee 
will mean an enormous loss in taking 
care of this pledge. Meanwhile the na- 
tional wheat growers’ assn in conven- 
tion in late Oct at Washington defi- 
nitely asked the administration to fix 
a medium price of $2.46 for No l 
northern wheat, or its equivalent Chi- 
cago delivery 1919 crop. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations fn ell instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in @ 
smaller way to retailers an advance is usually se- 
cured. Retail prices to actual consumers may be 20 
to 759 higher. 





Beans 

At New York, restricted trading in 
old stock, but market for new crop 
moving slowly and feeling one of dull- 
ness. Marrow beans $10.50@12 p 100 
Ibs, pea and medium ¥9.50@ 11, red kid- 
ney 11@12, yellow eye and black 
turtle 11@12, Cal lima, old 13.75@14. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, veal calves dull, good 
to choice 224 2% p 1b, dressed pigs 27 
“28c, hothouse lambs $12@138 p car- 
cass, 

Dried Fruits 
York, market ruling nomi- 
absence of business with 
iporated apple fu- 

p lb f o b ship- 


At New 
nal in the 
some trading in ev 
tures at about 12! 
ping point. 

Poultry 

York, moderate activity at 
the somewhat lower level of prices, 
fowls 284 5le p lb 1 w, chickens 26@ 
20e, roosters 22@24e, selected fresh 
killed turkeys 40@45c p lb d_ w, west- 
ern milk fed chickens 3S@45c, Phila 
chickens 45@4Se for selected light, 
western dry-picked fowls 33 @35c, 


At New 


Eggs 

York, a firm undertone for 
not only guaranteed fresh eggs but 
also for high quality gathered and re- 
frigerator stock. Fresh gathered ex- 
tras 614 62e p doz, firsts 55 @60c, near. 
by guaranteed fresh white 90@ 
Ste, brown 62@ti7e, rerator 45 
»4Se, 


At New 


eggs, 


refrig 
Fresh Fruits 


At New York, seasonable varieties 
plentiful and selling well if quality is 


all right. Quinces $5@8 p bbl, Shel- 
don pears 7@10, Jersey cr: inberries, 
late, T.00@4 9. 

Hay 


At New York, market steadier, fol- 
lowing the recent declines particularly 
in the better grades: poor lots weak. 
No 1 timothy $38@ 38.50 p ton, carlots 
on track, No 2 do #@3i7, fey light 


claver mixed 34@ 57, No 2 clov er mixed 
274353, rye straw 21@22. 
Hides 


rurther revision of govt fixed prices 
on packer and country hides is under 
way. Trade in hides and leather is 
relatively quiet. Quotations on coun- 
try slaughter cow hides are 17@19c p 
lb, selected high grade lots, full cars 
or more, delivered in big eastern in- 
dustrial centers. Price paid in coun- 
try for individual skins is somewhat 
below this. Quotations on all hides 
have been reduced by govt 1@1\4e. 


Cord Wood 


Conditions intensify the demand for 
wood for fuel. Countrywide spread 
of influenza has curtailed the produc- 
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tion of coal and every pound and more 
is urgently needed. Winter is nearly 
at hand, the restrictions of the fuel 
administration are drastic and as re- 
sult the demand for cord wood /s ur- 
gent. Cut, sawed into stove lengths 
and delivered into houses in cities and 
towns, very ordinary wood, such as 
birch, maple and to a very large extent 
disease-killed chestnut commands as 
high as $12 p cord, while straight oak 
is worth even more, and hickory al- 
most out of sight. Farmers with sur- 
plus wood should keep these facts in 
mind in making sales. 

Hops 

At New York, little interest mani- 
fested, prime to choice 27@30c p lb, 
fair to medium 24@2t6c, Pacific coast 
hops 20@ 24c. 

Honey 

At New York, fair to choice clover 
honey 30@35c p lb, do buckwheat 23 
@28c, cauliflower extracted 25@28c, 
beeswax 40@43c. 

Nuts 

At New York, fair arrivals of chest- 
nuts from the middle south and also 
from the north quotable at $10@12 p 
bu, hickory nuts 5@ 5.50. 

Vegetables 

Pea beans in this town are still, Oct 
21, uncut in the field, although frosts 
have killed the foliage. . Vines are 
quite well podded and fairly well 
filled, but mostly very green.—I[H. E. 
C., Industry, N YF. 

Winter cabbage is moving rapidly 
from producing sections, and the price 
trend has been downward owing part- 
ly to liberal offerings and  part- 
ly to labor shortage, particularly where 
Kraut is manufactured. Recent quo- 
tations noted by the bureau of mar- 
kets include the following, cabbage in 
bulk p ton, carlot basis: Rochester, 
N Y, domestic seed $9@11, Danish 
seed $15@17; Waupaca and Racine, 
Wis, district $16@ 17; Greeley, Col, $18 
@20 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, 
demand for choice beans, 
lettuce and celery sone irregular. 
Green beans 50c@S$1.25 p neat, new 
beets 50c@S$1, carrots soe @3$1, Fla cu- 
WA@350 p bskt, "ee 


cumbers $1.5 
$1.50@4 p case, cabbage $15@ 21 p ton, 


fair, good 
cucumbers, 


receipts 


cauliflower $3@5 p bbl, lettuce Tic@ 
$1.50, radishes . $i1.50@35 p 100 behs, 


spinach $1.50@2 »p bbl, Hubbe urd ‘we 
$1@1.75, white turnips $1@ 1.5 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK 


Not in recent years has the apple 
trade, as a whole, been more satisfac- 
tory, so far as character of demand is 
concerned. Such autumn varieties as 
are still available sell at really high 
prices in the city markets, fcy sorts 
jobbing all the way up to $8 @9 Dp 
bbl, and very liberal transactions in 
favorite kinds around 6@7.50. In 





producing sections, N Y, Mass, Me, 
northern N E generally, Pa and O, 


there is a healthy movement in win- 
ter apples. While a good many 
growers are inclined to take a gamble 
and hold for possible further advance 
later in the winter, and while this 
means cold storage houses are receiv- 
ing liberal quantities, the fact still re- 
mains that many orchardists are dis- 
posing of their crops at the farm or 
delivering at nearby shipping point. 

Prices on apples vary considerably, 
but taking Baldwin as a _ standard, 
these are quite largely selling around 
3.00@4 p bbl for strictly A grade; this 
price to growers who have to stand 
the unusually high cost of ap aenase 
and labor. This is true of N Y and 
some other states, where, by ‘the way, 
some winter apples are readily com- 
manding 4.50. More than usual ap- 
ples are being sold in bulk by weight, 
owing partly to scarcity of help and 
partly to high price of bbls; the buy- 
er assuming the packing and ship- 
ping. In the apple territory of Me, 
where the movement has been some- 
what slower, buyers are offering for 


No 1 stock 3@3.50 and getting a good 


many apples. During the closing 
week in Oct wholesale markets in 


the big distributing centers were firm 
in tone, including far west boxed. 

Apple picking, which in the eastern 
panhandle should all be competed 
by Nov 1, is as yet onl, one-third com- 
pleted, and the orchardists will suffer 
heavy loss through inability to secure 
labor. Desperate efforts were made 
and high salaries were offered as a 
lure, but without success and prob- 
ably more than $200,000 worth of 
apples will go to waste. Farm- 
ers all over the state are sowing 
extensively in wheat this fall. There 
will be a vastly increased acreage of 
this crop to harvest next year as most 
of the farmers are increasing their 
acreage.—[W. N. B., West Virginia. 

Apple crop well harvested and about 
all sold, quality O K, the Hudson val- 
ley section showing anywhere from 20 
to 25% of a normal crop. —— 

varieties $4 p bbl f o b—[G. E. W. 
Ravenna, N Y. 

Barring scarcity of labor, high cost 
of same, also expensive containers, ap- 
ple growers in Pa are enjoying a rea- 
sonably satisfactory season. An Amer- 
ican Agriculturist correspondent at 
Butler, Pa, writes under date of Oct 
25, demand for apples, growers receiv- 
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ing for sprayed fruit $1.25@1.50 p by), 
for hand-picked apples as they _come 
from the trees, extra selected, 1.7 19a 2, 
and windfalls 1. * 


«Growers are mostly selling, help 
shortage very acute, but I believe 
most of the crop will be saved. The 
price of winter apples is $3.50@ iw 50 p 
bbl and demand good.—I[C. A, H, 
Lockport, N Y. 

Price to growers_ in this part of Or. 
leans Co $3.50@3.75 p bbl for A grade 
2% inch; 2.75@3 for B grade, 2% to 
2% inch; 75c p bu, buyer furnishing 
the bskt. Some apples selling at 
1.25 p 100 lbs, and growers inclined 
to sell, although colé storage ware- 
houses will show a good many ap- 
ar stored.—I[D. S. B., Albion, N y, 

few of the best crops sold at 
$37 7>@4 p bbl, but mostly in bulk at 
1.25@ 1. 60 p 100 Ibs; few growers are 
storing, bbls searce.—[A. W. C., North 
Rose, N Y. 

The commercial crop of apples, ac- 
cording to the Oct monthly crop re- 
ports of the bureau of crop estimates, 
dept of agri, approximates 24,400,000 
bbls. The final report of American 
Ago estimated the U S crop 

27,750,000. Both of these estimates by 
ny way (as then indicated) are some- 
what larger than the crop of a year 
ago. The government report estimates 
total bus, this meaning not only the 
commercial crop but also the soft 
stock, early apples, etc, much of which 
consumed at home, at 198 million bus 
compared with its estimate for 1517, 
total apple crop, commercial and local 
or home crop of 175 million bus. 

Standard varieties of apples at Ra- 
venna, Albany Co, N Y, in fact quo- 
tations covering Albany and Green 
counties are on the basis of $4 p bbl 
fob for A grade, 2% inches diameter, 
demand reported good. Ben Davis 
3.50. An apple correspondent at But- 
ler, Pa, reported hand-picked fruit 
1.25@1.50 p bu as it comes from the 
trees and extra selected up to 2. 

At New York, prices cover a wide 
range, common to only fair stock 
easy in tone. MelIntosh $6.50@10 p 











Uncle Sam’s 
Fighting Boys Wear 
IRONCLAD KHAKI} 

Twill Cloth 


You men and women of his ‘‘home jj 


guard’’ should wear this patriotic 
economy cloth, too. It’s fast color 
and wears like leather. 


Overalls, Coveralls 
Shirts and Pants 


made of the genuine tronclad Khak! (the 
kind Uncle Sam uses) carry the yellow ‘‘army’ 
label, like the above. Look for It and Guar- 
antee Bond in the garment before you buy. 
Write today for free samples of tronciad 
Khaki Cloth, and Miss tronclad Khaki, the 
kid glove finish ladies’ overall cloth. 
Garmants on sale by dealers—everywhere 


FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturers of Cloth Only 
107 Market Place Baltimore, Md. 














) Send Your Name and We'll: 
Send You a Lachnite 
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Send your T hich of the 

! Write Today solid cold rings eae illustrated op eh you wish t 
Gadies’ or men’s). Be sure to send finger size. 4 
as ne, 133. Micbigas Av. -Dept. sus conan 7 









KEROSENE 
ENGINES 


Start E. asy ina in any» weather. Pull steady, 


bi, so 5e% All s' 
nd atvi styles. 136 H- oat ta 22 90 Days’ Trial. 
Money Back Guarantee. et as 
Pri cian resent ey saving 
Low cos = i Free Book, telling 


prices an 
all you want to Know about engines, Write today. 


OTTAWA MFG. co.” 1053 King Street. 


OTTAWA, KA 



















—— ) REVERSIBLE 


Try one of these money saving collars 
Gt our expense, State size wanted on postal. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 22 Boston, Mass. 
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») Jonathan 6@8, Alexander and 
cnow 06, Wealthy 4.0 @7.50, Bald- 
wit 4@6, Ben Davis 3.50@4.50, 
Greening 4@%. 


THE ONION MOVEMENT 


Following the deplorably low prices 
and dull markets, onions latterly have 
shown a little better tone. Growers 
are not inclined to ship very freely, 
owing to the lower quotations, yet 
weather has not been of the best for 
keeping, particularly in the east. At 
joading stations in N Y and Mass a 
fair trade was noted at $1.50@1.60 p 
100 lbs to growers, these about half 
the prices of a year ago. 

An excellent crop of onions has been 
parvested in the Ct valley, this in 
reply to inquiry from C. B. of Canas- 
tota, N Y. The market opening low 
about a month ago, has declined still 
further until farmers in western Mass 
in some instances asked prices as low 
as $1 p 100 Ibs for sound stock. With- 
in the past week or two the market 
nas hardened a little and looks bright- 
er, with consumers everywhere urged 
to lay in their winter stocks. 


Situation bad, present price only 
$1.25 p 100 Ibs. All good stock is be- 
ing stored.— [Ben Graber, Orrville, O. 

No market for onions here at any 
price. Most of the growers still hold 
their crop.—[M. M., Wolcott, Wayne 
county, N Y. 

At New York, red and yellow 
onions $1.25@1.75 p 100 lbs, with se- 
lected 1.75@2, white 2.50@3.50, 


THE POTATO SITUATION 


Net declines in potatoes were more 
common than advances and western 
markets weaker than eastern, said the 
review of the bureau of markets, U 
§$ dept of agri, for the closing week 
in Oct. It noted that recent sales of 
sound western potatoes in Chicago on 
track were $1.80@1.90 p 100 lbs in car- 
lots and at initial points of shipments, 
such as Waupaca, Wis, only 1.65@1.85 
p 100 Ibs, which gives an idea of the 
situation in the west. In Aroostook 
Co, Me, Green Mountain, the standard 
winter potato, sold at loading stations 
803.25 p bbl. The movement of po- 
tatoes from farm to market is liberal. 
The close of Oct and early Nov 
brought continuously mild weather, 
in fact, some snappy frosts would 
have been welcome and climatic con- 
ditions were not the best for ship- 
ping, storing or holding potatoes. 
Govt reported shipments for the last 
week in Oct from initial points 4800 
cars, Wis the leader, followed by 
Minn, Me and Col in the order named. 
Few potatoes are going abroad, main- 
ly to West Indies, but not enough to 
greatly affect values. 

No rot, quality sound and_ good 
keeping, prices $1.25@1.50 p 100 ibs, 
farmers selling freely.—([G. H. W., 
Sanborn, Niagara county, N Y. 

No rot, potatoes selling freely at 
$1.75 p 100 lbs at farms and 2 deliv- 
ered. Small lots are being stored. 
J. G. W., Clinton Corners, Dutchess 
county, N Y. 

Following inquiry now being made 
by American Agriculturist among im- 
portant potato growing sections of 
the central west, such stock: always 
competing in the winter with eastern 
grown, testimony is brought out to the 
effect that the stock is good in quality 
and selling freely. Reports from va- 
tious leading potato sections in Mich 
Say no rot showing “in potatoes up to 
the close of the fourth week in Oct, 
and while many farmers are inclined 
to hold for a better market, yet sales 
are very large in the aggregate. In 
Kent Co, price to farmers at loading 
Station $1.40 p 100 Ibs, Mecosta Co 
130, in Lapeer selling on basis of T5c 
P bu f o b ears. 








At Ne York, quotations included 
Me stock $2.35@2.65 p 100 lbs, L I 


250 (5.10, state 2.10@2.40, Jersey 
-1@2.), No 1 sweet potatoes 1.10@ 
LW p bskt. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERBY BUTTER PER POUND 

New York Chicago Boston 

T1sS.. 6014 58 60 

1917.. 451% 44 46 

1916... 38 36 38 

1915.. 3014 281% 30% 

1914.. 32 31 32% 

Butter 


At New York, trade not wholly sat- 
isfactory owing partly to warm weath- 
er, yet a fair volume of business in- 
cluding government orders. Creamery 
scoring higher than extra 59% @60loc 
p lb, firsts 56@59c, state dairy 55@ 
o8c, packing stock 35@4lc. 

Cheese 

High prices prevail in fey makes of 
cheese, Wis and N Y “Swiss” 50@55c 
p lb, pimento and sage 32c, brick 
cheese 29 @ 30c. 

Condensed milk remains firm at a 
price level about as high as anything 
yet touched, this applying to all stand- 
ard brands. 

At New York, high cost has checked 
consumption, yet a fair business with 
fresh flats 32@33c p |b, do twins 31% 
@338c, held cheese 30@32c, skims 20@ 
26e. At Utica, market less firm, with 
some reported shadings of %e p Ib, 


Or, 


and sales at 514% @82e. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the rate situation at 
the end of Oct was very confused, as 
elsewhere outlined in this issue. For 
two weeks there had been lack of 
agreement between the federal food 
administration and the representatives 
of the Dairymen’s league. The former 
felt that the retail price for bottled 
grade B should not go above 16c p at. 
It was stated that business would be 
so seriously affected that the Oct loss 
of the distributers from reduced sales 
would continue through Nov and the 
product of the producers would also 
suffer. The food administration de- 
cided that the rate to the producer of 
grade B in the 150-mile zone should 
be $5.81 for Nov 3% milk with the 
usual differentials. The representatives 
of the league stood out for 4.03 p 100 
lbs for the 250-mile zone, believing the 
producer was entitled to a profit as 
well as costs. 

Although the milk producers’ league 
insisted that the prices fixed by Hoover 
and his aids would not meet produc- 
tion costs the dairymen were unable to 
accomplish anything more favorable 
for producers. Therefore, by mandate 
again, the November price was fixed 
at $5.81 p 100 Ibs. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFFRBINGS 
COMPABED WITI ONE YEAB AGO 

















Per190 lbs —-Cattle-— -—-Hogs-~ — Sheep — 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 

Chicago oeeeee $18.45 $17.55 $12.00 $13.00 
New York .... 18.50 1 11.25 11.00 
Buffalo .....+s 18.50 1 11.50 12.00 





ia 
Pittsburgh .... 16.25 14.35 18.50 16.00 11.50 ’ 
Kansag City .. 18.75 16.75 18.35 17.25 11.75 12.50 





At New York, steers opened more 
active on limited receipts and 15@25c 
higher; good fat cows and fat bulls 
were also firm to higher; bologna bulls 
and common and medium cows steady, 
Later in week good to choice steers 
firm to a fraction higher; others 
steady; bulls and fat cows unchanged; 
common to medium cows weak to 
lower. The market closed dull to a 
fraction lower for steers; good fat 
bulls and fat cows steady; under 
grades very slow to 25e lower. Com- 
mon to very choice steers have sold at 
$9@17.85 p 100 Ibs, oxen 8.50@13, 
bulls 6@10.50, cows 3.75@10. Calves 
opened slow, prime veals steady, oth- 
ers weak; coarse heavy calves and 
western easier, later 50c@1 lower on 
veals. Week closed steady for veals, 
others lower, Common to prime veals 
13@20, culls 10@12.50, 

Market opened steady for 
sheep and lambs, later demand 


both 
im- 














proved and sheep ruled firm, lambs 395 


@50c higher; closed steady. Common 
to prime sheep (ewes) $6.50@11 p 100 
lbs, culls 5@6, yearlings 11@15, com- 
mon to prime lambs 15@17.90, 

Hogs declined 5Uc early in the week; 
later part of the loss was regained, 
market closed higher on all weights. 
Heavy to medium N Y and Pa hogs 
$18 @18.50 p 100 lbs, roughs 10. 

The Horse Market 


Good seasoned horses with weight 
were in active demand last week at 
the auction stables; heavy drafters 


best sellers, other horses steady. Sec- 
ond-hand drafters sold at S2UU@25U p 
head, fresh do 300@400, chunks 175@ 
275, common to good second-hand, 
general purpose horses 5U@ 10). 





wat 
put into effect a rule that cream sid 
for direct consumption shall cont. ..1 
no more than 20% butter fat. ‘the 
purpose is to limit the luxury use of 
this important fatty nutrient. This 
will restrict the sale of so-called 
double and whipped cream and other 
kinds prepared chiefly for special pur- 
poses not permissible in the face of the 
present shortages of fats abroad. The 
rule applies directly to licensed deal- 
ers. Dairymen must understand clear- 
ly that it does not affect or in any 
Way apply to cream used for butter 
making, ice cream making or other 
manufacturing purposes, In fact, the 
administration points out a_ richer 
cream, one testing 30 to 40% as more 





















Only 20% Cream—The food admin- desirable for most butter making 

istration, as already announced, has operations. 

YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE | HONEY 
~ 

FARMERS EXCHANGE ! HONEY—Extracted buckwheat honey, mixed with 
pe a \4 ‘g the} 7| clover honey, 60 pound cans, $14 each; 10 pound 
at ‘ 3 111 oN pails in lots of four or more, $2.50 each. By mail, 
tl ‘ : wy) , 12 pound cans in second zone, $3.40 each; third 
ee he za zone, 5 RAY C. WILCOX, Route 4, 





Where our readers can find a quick market for 
anything and everything that any Jarmer or other 


may wish to seli, buy, rent or exchange or 
Yor securing help or finding work. 
Six Cents 2 Word 
Bead by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At & cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or @ num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accem- 
pany each order, and advertisement must bave 
address on, as we carnot forward replies sent 
to this oifice. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Aciver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” cr “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our RBAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a snia!l adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 











LIVE STOCK 
BERKSHIRE SOW PIGS—Jnuly gilts, $30; August 
Bilts, $25. September pigs, either sex, $15, at cight 


All pigs registered, transferred and crated. 
t guararteed. J. B. ARMSTRONG, Ogdens- 


Satisfaction 
burg, N Y 





THREE SHRO!SHIRE and three Rambouillet year- 
ling rams. Two OIC ars and two sows sired by 
son of _Schoolmaster. HUBEBT BEARDSLEY, 
Montour Falis, N Y. 


AYRSHIRES— Yearling 
all ages. Choice stock, 
Shropshire sheep, rams, 
Barnerville, N Y. 

FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey bulls, one to ten 
months, $50 to $190. May Rose breeding both sides, 
8S. W. TOWNSEND, Cochranvile, Pa. 


JERSEY DUROC BOAR, registered, 114 years old, 





bull, bull calves, females, 
bred for large production. 
ewes. ARTHUR RYDER, 











$75. H._J. MATHER, Dept Farms and Markets, 
Albany, N Y. 
COTSWOLD. SUFFOLK an: Cheviot sheep. Also 


milch goats, all ages, both sexes. B. H. SHELDON, 


Oneonta, N Y. 





FOR SALE—Sevrenteen head registered Guernseys 
gad em grades. W. A. SUTHERLAND, De Lancey, 





MILKING SHORTHORNS, Merino trams, Barred 
Po cockerels. ERNEST COTTRELL, Hoosick Falls, 





LARGE YORKSHIRE service boar, gilts, bred, and 
young pigs for sale. LONE PINES, Troupsburg, N Y. 


REGISTERED O I « 
Also Buckeye fowls. HL. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. good 
Tram cheap. W. LOTHERS, 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS, thoroughbreds, for sale. 
ALLAN R. MORTON, Ashville, N Y. 





from mature 
Houghton, N 


PIGS, 


stock. 
BACON, } 4 





ones, $10. 
Perulack, Pa. 


Shropshire 








AND POLAND CHINA PIGS, $30 pair. 


DUROC 
8. WICKS, De Graff, 0 


EGGS AND POULTRY 





RC RI RED COCKERELS, $2 to $5 each; pulleta 
sold. Bred from 210 to 224 trapnested cocks. Gooc 
color and size; May hatched. Butcher gets culls, 
MRS JOHN KING, Summerville, Jefferson County, 





HILLDALE FARM Giant Bronze turkeys. Order 
now. Wil! deliver any time to December 31._ Toms, 
$10 to $15; MRS GEO «. ROYCE, 


hens, $6. 
Depeyster, N Y. 





PURE-BRED BOURBON RED TURKEYS. Hand- 
some, large, healthy birds, very tame. Price advances 








next month. Stamp. (MISS) WILDA GRAY, 
Conesus, N Y. 

TURKEYS—Only 300 fer sale. Six varieties; $4 
to $10 each before December 2. Write quick. 
CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 

AFRICAN TOULOUSE and White China geese. 
J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 

SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 

hich ane 


day-old ch 1 the 
hatching o 
lishers of thi a 
of day-old chix 
the buyer unbroken, 


and eggs by our advertisers, 3 

e by our subscribers, that the 
I guarantce the safe arrival 
eges shipped shall reach 
n they guarantee the hatch- 


pub- 











ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg arlvertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsiblity must end with 


that. 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 





large quantities for sale. 


WHITE MICE _ in 
420 Leroy Avenue, Buffalo, 


VH 
ERNEST SCiiMEISSER, 
N Y. 





FERRETS FOR SALE. Price list free. GLEN- 


DALE FERRET CO, Wellington, Ohio. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


TOBACCO—Kentucky’s best natural leaf, chewing 
or smoking, two pounds, $1; seven pounds, $3; post- 
paid. JOHN BUCHANAN & SONS, Morganfield, Ky. 








New York State Fair Grand Champion 


This Berkshire boar won grand championship honors at the East- 
state eenanire congress show held in connection with the 1918 Hew Ferm 
: > fair. 


He is owned by C. H. Carter of Westchester county, N 








100 FINE WHITE ENVELOPES, your return name 
and address printed on corner, postpaid, 50e. Sampies 
free. PRINTER HOWIE, Beebe, Vt. 


'™D—A barrel each of best grade Spitzenburg 
and Baldwin apples. Address GEORGE .VANDER- 
POOL, Mayfield. N Y. 





$3.50 each. 
Ithaca, N Y. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


DANISH CABBAGE SEED—Look up Danish cab- 
bage seed situation, then send order immediately to 
us. Pedigreed strain. Cut 20 tons per acre for last 
10 years. Reference, Department of Plant Breeding, 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N Y. Price $20 pound, 





REED BROS, Cortland, N Y. 
RASPBERRY, BLACKBERRY, strawberry, goose- 
berry, currant, grape plant, fruit trees, shrubs, for 


fall planting. Also large asparagus and rhubarb 
roots for next summer's crop. Catalog free. HARRY 
L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


ALUMINUM AND COLORED poultry bands, 25, 
30c; 50, 50c; 100, 80c; 200, $1.40. FRANK CROSS, 
Montague, Mass, 








MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


SECOND HAND Empire milking machine for sale, 
First class condition; only been used five months, 
Soe quick sale. JOHN GODFREY, Pennell- 
ville, N Y. 





HIDES 


WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALI. country con- 
signments of beef, horse hides and kindred lines, also 
urs. Prompt and fair returns, Write for tags, 
a HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 
Scranton, Pa. 





STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for hooklet, 
WALLACE Lb. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


BOY SWING STANCHION—Peace and profit can 
be secured in the stable by equipping your barn with 
this stanchion, Send fer booklet. ROY BROS, East 
Barnet, Vt. 








Where the readers of American Agriculturist may buy, 
sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm lands, 
er other real estate 


YOUR CHANCE is in Canada. Rich !ands and 
business opportunities offer you independence. Farm 
lands $11 to $30 an acre; irrigated lands $35 to $50. 
Twenty years to pay; $2000 loan in improvements, or 
ready-made farms. Loan of live stock. Taxes aver- 
age under twenty cents an acre; no taxes on improve- 
ments, personal property or live stock. Good markets, 
churches, schools, roads, telephones. Excellent cli- 
mate--crops and live stock prove it. Special home- 
seekers’ fare certificates. Write for free booklets. 
ALLAN CAMERON seneral Superintendent Land 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Railway, 517 Ninth Avenue, 
Calgary, Alberta. 


220 ACRES, 





$3000—Complete with stock, tools, 
crops. 14g miles to town; machine-worked fields, 
dark loam soil; cut# 50 tons hay; 20-cow pasture; 
estimated 500 cords hardwood, 200,000 timber: 200- 
tree apple orchard; good seven-room house; barns, 
stable, etc. To settle quickly, six cows, four heifers, 
three hogs, horse rake, plows, cultivators, harrows, 
long list tools, potatoes, beans, oats, corn, 35 tons 
hay, 15 cords fitted wood included. $3000 gets all, 
easy terms. Details page 4, Strout’s Fall Farm 
Catalog of this and other bargains, with stock, tools, 
crops. Copy free. FB. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Dept 1096, 150 Nassau Strect, New York. 


80 ACRE BARGAIN—Ten room house; large base- 
ment barn; eight acres timber; spring watered pas- 
ture; machine worked, tillable flelds. For immediate 
sale, include two horses, five cows, flock chickens, 
sulky plow, sulky cultivator, reaper, mowing machine 
horse rake, lumber wagon, platform wagon, . buggy, 
cutter, other tools, for only $3200. Poor man’s 
opportunity. BURRIS REALTY CO, Etmira, N \ 


[OUR HELP BUREAU 


A Meeting Place for Employers and Employees 
on farms or in homes 





MALE HELP WANTED 
WANTED—Reliahble men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri 
culturist in their own and nearby territor Salar 
and expenses aid. Do not write unless y ‘ 
give the whole of your time to the’ work. When 
Writing the addresses of two or three business 


or professional Address Agency 


men for reference. ddre 
gt a ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 





City, N 

FARMERS WANTED—Men, women, girls. $5 
month; U S government jobs; short hours; pleasant 
office work; ccmmon education sufficient _ Write 


immediately for list positions now obtainable. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept Y40, Rochester, 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED-~-One of the oldest publishing houses in 
America wishes several women to call on farmers in 
western New York counties, to sell and collect suh 
seriptions for a weekly farm paper. Write full pa 
tieulars, with business experience, if any. A weel 
salary and expenses paid, Women raised or living « 
farme given preference, LOCK BOX 191, Syracis*. 
i 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED to sell our monuments 90 
headstones in every county. Business overs 
Good commission. MOORE MONUMENT (0 


N Y. 











Ung, Ll, 





$ 
346 —* 
Coming Ayrshire Sale 


G. F. Gregory of the Pure Bred 
Live Stock sales company of Brattle- 
boro, Vt, advises us that they will 
hold a strictly high class Ayrshire sale 
in their new sale pavilion November 
12; that they already have a consign- 
ment of about 24 head of imported 
cattle from Wm Hunter of Burling- 


ton, Ont, also a nice lot from Adam 
Seitz of Waukesha, Wis. R. R. Ness 
of Horwich, Que, Gilbert McMillan 


of Huntington, Que, Weymouth farms 
and Middlesex farms, as well as pro- 
spective consignments from some other 
leading herds in New England. This 
should be an excellent sale and at- 
tract buyers who are interested in this 
grand breed. 





Public Sale Reports 
Holsteins 
Nov 20-21 Liverpool, N Y, at Liverpool sale pavilion, 
Backus Brothers, managers, Mexico, N 
June 5-7, "19 Philadelphia, Pa. Moyer national gale, 
H, A. Moyer, director, 
Ayrshires 


Nov 12 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock Sales 
Co, 








SWINE BREEDERS 
WORLD’S 


CHAMPIONS 


The prize record of our Berkshires places them 
at the TOP. We have boars ready for service. 
Fall pigs, both sexes, for sale, carrying the 
blood of the Grand Champions. Send for cir- 
cular to 

HOOD FARM, - - 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 





LOWELL, MASS. 





A few choice boar pigs, sired by Jewell’s Successor 
one of the best producing sons of Lard Prem er’s 
Successor the champion sire of champions, and a ‘full 
brother to the grand champion at Worcester, Mass 
thig year. These pigs are t of prolific dams: the 
last eight sows to farrow farrowed ninety-two pigs, or 
an average of 11%, and raised sixty-five, or an 
average of eight. Our boar weighs about seven hun- 
dred, the sows around four. If you want size, type, 
and from a prolific family, write us. Prices right. 


Sentinel) Spruce Farm, R. D. 4, Binghamton, N. Y. 


~BERKSHIRES 


100 FALL PIGS READY FOR 
SHIPMENT OCT. 15. 


Sired by Romford Duke 67 Jr., Champ 1917 In- 
ternational, and out of Lord Pre. Successor, and 
Duke’s Bacon 5th dams. 

Prices right for quick sale. 


J. T. HOGSETT, New London, Ohio 


Home ot 'wo Berkshire Boars 


SUPERBUS’ LAD 205540—A son of the great Su- 
perbus by a daughter of Masterpiece 

SYMBOLEER’S JUNIOR 240600—A son of Symbo- 
leer 5th by a daughter of Superbus. Was Junior 
Champion in 1917 at Missouri State Fair and the 
Eastern Berkshire C« Springfield, Mass. Young 
boars and gilts sired by either of these great sires 
will make a splendid addition to any herd. Write us 
your wants, or better, come to see them. Crystal 
Spring Stock Farm, Seelyville, Pa. G. Smith & 
Sons, Props. 


Big Type Berkshires 


Roars ready for service, BIG and GOOD, $75 to 
$150, registered und guarante ed breeders. Ten weeks 
old boar pigs. 25 to $50, registered 

Home of Double Champion 33rd 
Champion boar N. Y. Stato Fair 1918 
C. H. CARTER, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 


PLEASANT HILL 


BERKSHIRES 


Our boar weighs 600 Ibs., and sows 300 to 500 
you want size, type and from a prolific family, Sosa 
us; prices right. 

DAY & YOUNG, Washington, Pa., R. D. 6. 








mngress, 





te 


211796, Grand 








Berkshires atValley View StockFarm 
mm Berkshire pigs from 8 to 12 weeks old, either 
$10 to $15 ea., according to size and quality. The 
hind you want for Breeders. Duroc service boar, Pas 5 
mos. old. Fine pig for improving a Al rd. 
Davie, Valley View Stock Farm, Petersburg, Pa. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood: 
Letter from W. H. Hastings, Warrensburg. N. 
“Price me two et, Some time ago I owned a Lm 
from your herd and he was the best boar ever in 

this section.”’ 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, B Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 











EN ROCK STOCK FARM OFFER 


TYPE 
LARGE TYEE BERK S SHI RE S 
Vrite for prices. 
Y. 


Sows and Gilts 


Boars, 
___ BURTON c. STUART, Soteoeuen. N. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. th sexes, not 
akin, at right prices. 
CENTER VALLEY, PA, 


HOME FARM. : : 
9 “HAMPSHIRES” 


They grow over one 
pound a day, from 
if fed 
Free cir- 





rt 
intelligently. 
s) cular. 
|} LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 








Hampshires and Poland Chinas 
Big type Poland service boars for sale. Hampshire 

service boars and fall pigs. Pedigree furnished 

JOHNS & PAINTER, Box 572, WILMINGTON, 0. 


Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 
GEO. SPRAGUB. Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 
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SWINE BREEDERS 


1918 





25 Lots 


S2UUINNNNVOUUUNNOOOOUNUAEOOUGHOEEOUUAAUEUASAGEEUUEAEEU UALS 


Tuesday 


our herd boars. 


among the group. 


MT 





less of the weather. 


Philadelphia on the turnpike, 


Box G 


DUULIQOQU000000LLLUV000000000000000000000004 


MMMM iz 


Come early and look over our wonderful plant. 
and show ring will be held under cover — come regard- 
Luncheon will be served. We are 
located 2 miles from Wayne and Strafford on P. R. R. 
Auto-cab service at each station. We are 16 miles from 





Great Public Auction Sale 
525 Pure-bred Berkshires 


This is your chance to attend the greatest sale of pure-bred hogs ever held, regardless of 
breed, time or place. For more than a year, we have been working to make this great event a 
huge success. It is not a closing-out sale but our first great Annual Sale. It’s a real opportunity 
for everyone interested in pure-bred hogs. 


Each Lot Contains: 


1 Service Boar; 2 Sows; 3 Gilts, each bred to an 
Epochal boar; 1 Epochal Sow Pig; 1 Epochal Boar Pig; 
6 Boar Pigs and 6 Sow Pigs of other desirable strains — 
Lord Premier, Lord Premier’s Successor, Successor’s 
Rival, Lord Masterhood, Sensational Longfellow, Duke 
of Sussex 6th, Rival’s Baron Duke 53rd, Superior, Lord 
Premier’s Double, Superbus, Triune, Invincible Rival’s 
Last, Masterpiece, Rival’s Lord Premier. 


Progress, Epochal’s 


and sires. 





About 25 superb animals will also be sold individually. These include 15 of the best sows on the Farm bred to 
If you do not need an entiro lot of 20 pure-herd Berkshires, club with one or more friends and divide the animals 


Detailed catalog of the individual animals in each lot will appear in. the November issue of the “‘ Berkshire 
World”. Write to us for a copy. All stock in this sale is registered and every animal is guaranteed a breeder. 


Sale Starts at 11:00 a. m.—Rain or Shine 


If you can’t come, mail your bid to L. E. FROST in 
Name second and third choice to 
make sure of securing one lot. 


Auctioneers : E. N. Brown, Pineville, Pa. and 
Col. Lloyd L. Seeley, White Hall, Ill. 


Sale 
care of the Farm. 


Terms: Cash or bankable notes. 


CHESTER VALLEY LIVE STOCK FARM 


Wayne, Penna. 


Southern Berkshire Congress, Pinehurst, Nov. 20-22. You can 
leave after our sale and arrive in Pinehurst early on the 20th. 


Hf Se TTT nnn mn os 


November 19th 


The Service Boars—ore in each lot: 


Lord Premier’s Double, Lady Bess Baron, Master R, 
Sensational School Master 2nd, Bettie Lee’s Fearnaught, 
Rival’s Royal Masterpiece, Robust Longfellow, Epochal’s 


Epochal’s King Midas and 11 other good Spring and Fall 
Boars ready for immediate service. They weigh from 
250 to 300 Ibs. apiece and are from outstanding dams 


20 Pigs Each 


TT 






Valley, Epochal’s Commander, 
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SWINE BREEDERS 


SWINE BREEDERS 





OLLINS JERSEY RED 


the best 
Pays big profits on all types 
of farms, everyshere. Large 
litters, more easily raised, 


fattens more uickly on 
cheaper feeds. ‘Pook FREE: 


375 \|bs.in 
9 months 


SPRING BOARS 
READY FOR SERVICE 


We have a few outstanding sons of Sensational 
Longfellow’s, one of the greatest sires of the breed, 
and out of good type and prolific sows. They are 
priced for quick selling. If you are in the market for 
an outstanding herd sire at reasonable price, 
WRITE US AT ONCE. Every one fully guaranteed, 
sure at service and exactly as described, If not sat- 
isfied will send you another or your money back. 
Thos. W. Clark, Supt. Delchester Farms, Edgemont, Pa. 


50 O. I. C. PIGS 


Extra fine, priced for immediate sale. Eight young 
boars ready for service this fall. Gilts and fine choice 
sows. All priced very low for immediate sale. 


C. W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, W. ¥ 


Reg. O. I. C. Service Males 


GILTS AND PIGS 
Best strains Prices right. Write your wants. 
HIDRI VIEW FARM, Box 100, _ Mt. Bethel, Pa. Bethel, Pa. 


REG. O. I. C. 
EIGHT WEEKS PIGS 


$10 each. C. 1. SWAYZE, Ludlowville, N. Y. 

















REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE PIGS. Best strains; prices 
right. Am now booking orders for fall pigs. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, . WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


BIG TYPE DUROCS 


Young sows bred for fall farrowing; service boars; 
eight to 10 weeks’ old pigs. _Growthy, prolific kind. 
Prices reasonable. Bowman & Bomberger, Palmyra, Pa. 


D U R Oo > S Young sows, bred for Sept. far- 
row; service boars; gilts of 

March and April farrow: young stock, all x The 

large, prolific type. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Cc. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., PLEASANTVILLE, 0. 


Registered Duroc Service Boars, 
Bred Sows, Gilts and Baby Durocs, 


Belrose Stock Farm,  Poolville, N. Y. 











Be a Patriot. BUY A PIG 


to increase the country’s food supply. Registered 
Chester White boar and sow pigs at $12.00 and $15.00 
each. Five-months-old sows, $20.00. All our stock 
ig serum treated against cholera. 
BRANDRETH LAKE FARM 
BRANDRETH, N. Y. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Fall pigs, spring sows. 
B. F. STEELE, ° - HEUVELTON, N., Y. 








At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, . . . BALLY, PA, 


CATTLE BREEDERS 














Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Belgian Draft Horses 
Berkshire Swine 


We offer animals that will raise herds 
to a level of War time efficiency. Bull 
calves from $125 up. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts _l| 

















LARGE. YORKSHIRES 


pring pigs on 


wm. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 





oldest breeder in the 
Mulefoot Hogs sa ,saierees 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, Ohio, Box 198 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


















[F702 just want to” ‘keep 
acow’’ any cow will do. 
But if you want thrifty 
cows that will conserve 
feed; that will show real 
profit every day of the year, 
you must have Jerseys. They 
e es can advertise ea. ) 4 as 
ey may. can't compare erseys on 
money making merit. Le we you the facts, free, 
eod thea weies to eepans be pao rane pedigrees. 
THE AMERICAN JERSEY carne cLuB 
344 West 23rd Street jew York City 


BULL CALF 


Sire, Homestead Superb Triumph. Average record of 
dam and sire’s dam, 595.65 Ibs. ~— CY Be Ibs. 
butter in seven days; 2414.59 Ibs. 118.30 
Ibs. butter in 30 days. Dam, Paladin “Haphaciis 
Farmstead, No. 149100. A. R. O. record at two years 
ae. 62.4 Ibs. milk one day; 419.3 tbs. milk and 19.68 

butter in seven days. At three years old, 75.3 
Ibe. milk one day; Re *. Ibs. milk and 23.19 Ibs. 
butter in seven day This calf is a large, strong, 
nicely marked individual. 75. 

BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y. 

















A Bargain 
for Quick Buyer 





+ Registered and cholera 

Poland Chinas {masunised. Sired by or 
bred to half-ton boars 

from dams es ' up to 800 Boone 


B. ROWELI 


BURG, VA. 





Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 
, fall gilts, the bi wthy kind ; 
m..t 7,1. 1 tt oF year wants. 
D. H. Dreisbach, Box 1s, Kingston, Ross Co., O. 





T . Easy 

Aberdeen series matore surly.” save ,jabor 
Angus booklee ryt ty on 
c. W. ECKARDT, 31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 

















Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires, Write for particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, CC. E. Johnson, Mer. 
























GUERNSEY CATTLE 

LARGE YORKSHIRE SWINE 

Two of the most economical preducers of the choices 
products. Young stock for sale. Write 

CLOVER RIDGE FARM, + PETERBORO, N. H. 





MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 

% Holstein heifer calves, $15 % 
$25 each. Express paid in lots o 
. 20 heifers, 4 to 12 weeks 
age. Priced very low for imme 
diate sale. 2 heifers and resis 
tered bull for $75._ 30 r eistered 
heifers, all ages. Registered and 
grade cows, heavy producers. The 
price is right. 200 head from 
which to select. Bargains 
— bulls, - acti isteio 
satisfaction and can supply your wan 0 
c. W. ELLIS, JR., - CORTLAND, N. Y- 


130 
Large Holsteins 


50 Due in March and April. 
100 Fresh and Due Soon. 











A. L. SHELTON, Guilford, N. Y- 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 
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N. B. Change of Date 


The Allegany-Steuben Holstein- 
Friesian Breeders’ Club Sale 


which was scheduled to be held November 
7-8, 1918, has been postponed on account of 
the influenza and will be held at the 


Hornell Fair Grounds, Hornell, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1918 


(REMEMBER THIS DATE) 
The Consignors 


A. A. Button, Jasper, N. Y. 
R. E. Chapin & Son, Batavia, N. Y. a 

S. W. Clarke, Andover, N. Y. A 
FE. E. Clarke, Andover, N. Y. 




















A Few of the Good : 
Ones 


28-lb. granddaughter of Piet- = 
ertje Hengerveld’s Count De Kol = 





= Claire Cobb, Spring Mills, N. Y. bred to a son of Colantha 
N. E. Coston, Greenwood, N. Y. : Johanna Lad. 
B. R. & C. M. Crandall, Andover, N. ¥. A 25-lb. cow with a semi-official = 


Wm. R. Crandall, Andover, N. Y. 

M. A. Crandall & Son, Andover, N. Y. 
Cc. F. Davis, Andover, N. Y. 

Sterry F. Dartt, Cameron, N. Y. 

D. H. Fuller, Scio, N. Y. 

M. A. Green Estate, Alfred Sta., N. Y. 
R. D. Hale, Canisteo, N. Y. 

Leon M. Karr, Almond, N. Y. 

Frank S. Ostrander, Almond, N. Y. 
E. B. Rollins, Andover, N. Y. 

Wm. Rollins, Greenwood, N. Y. 


record of over 20,000 Ibs. 


and over 800 lbs. butter. 


A son of the 30-lb. cow, Wolfspring : 
Colanthus. 


milk i 


A son of a 29-lb. cow, whose dam : 
is a 32-lb. cow, sired by a son of = 

: King Aaggie Segis. = 
A 25-lb. cow. 2 
A 21-lb. daughter of a 23-lb. cow. E 








A. H. Shaul, Jasper, N. Y. =: Several with records of from 20 to = 
Otis Turner, Cameron, N. Y. = 22 Ibs. ° : 
J. R. Towsley & F. J. Loper, Jasper, N.Y. | = A large number from A. R. 0. | : 
Schuyler S. Whitford, Alfred <— > Y. : dams, ete. 


Ordo L. Williamson, Greenwood, 


130 end Saemeaiie Tested 


See Next Week’s Issue for Further Particulars 
SALE MANAGED BY 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 
Liverpool, N. Y. 
COL. B. V. KELLY, .Auctioneer S. T. WOOD, Sale Director 
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On TUESDAY, 


will consist of 75 


and a son of the $3,500 bull. 


NUNN A 


animals. 


MIDDLESEX ME: 


ALEXANDER HUME, C 


A large proportion 
imported animals. 


breed of cattle. 


tions to buy, 
Adam Seitz, or Geo. W. 
IF INTERESTED, 


Fit 


UIE 


SU NNNUNONIIURER AAR 


The SECOND SALE of = 
AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


—BY— 


The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co 


At BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT, 
NOVEMBER 12th, 


> head of only choice animals from such well- 
known Seeetens and breeders as 

WM HUNTER, Burlington, Ontario, 
head from his last importation, one extra fine bull and some 
of the best cows from Scotland. 

R. R. NESS, Howick, Quebec, and GILBERT McMILLAN of 
Huntington, Quebec, are also sending some choice cows. 

ADAM SEITZ, part of his show herd and record animals, 


DANIEL M. HENDERSON, Hudson, 


ALSO CONSIGNMENTS FROM 
WENDOVER FARMS, Bernardsville, N. J. 
WEYMOUTH FARMS, Weymouth, 
A\DOWS 
J. H. BAKER, Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEO. H. DUNSMORE, Swanton, Vt. 

E, J. FLETCHER, Greenfield, N. H. 
Campbellford, Ont. 
J. H. BLACK, Lachute, Que. 


Whose Standing is a Guarantee of the Cattle Consigned 
of the consignments will consist of 


FARMS, So. Lincoln, 


Every animal has been selected after careful inspection. 
Come and by your presence show your interest in this great 
Nearly one-half of all the 
in the United States reside in New England. 
Those who cannot be present may send their bids or instruc- 
with necessary funds, to either 
Stockwell. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 





who will consign 25 


Ohio, 10 selected 


Mass. 
Mass. 


Ayrshire breeders 


J. G. Watson, 





wf 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


(REGISTERED STOCK) 





BERKSHIRE ae FOR SALE 
Grade Ayrshire and Guernsey cows and — calves, 
large and well marked, cialty. Write 


a 
CLOVERDALE STOCK FARM 
Telephone 34-Fi2 F.J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


SHENP BREEDERS 








THOUSAND 
YEARS 


= the ple of Holland have been developing the®: 
Holstein-Friesian breed of dairy cattle. They have = 
d ped a breed that most economically turns z 
large amounts of coarse fodder into valuable dairy = 
products, and is valuable for beef purposes. Hol- = 
t Pri sian cows exceed all others in milk and = 
oduction and return a greater profit upon Z 

of their feed. = 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 
ad for As ym ner much = 


Holstein- Friesian Association = 
of America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. - 


Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of *fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 
If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M 















250 magi and 4Ma ation Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 


These two counties are famous the world over for the 














Fres h Cows Nearby Springers and 
Heifers For Sale 
) Fresh cows, milking 40 to 60 pounds per day, 
» ¢ 3 due to calve November and December. 
They are large and in good condition. 
its extra good cows 
heifers, an extra good bunch; 
tug calve in December and January, balance from 





Will please the 





J man t wa 


150 Grade 50 of them 





Saneare on tn ensten superior individual quality of their dairy cattle. If 
: eat, Resist red heifers, all ages, marked fine and po amg ——— LR. profitable producers and square 
ry a lot of good breedin nart of them due to 
cae in. Decomiier aan aa ; BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO,, N. Y. 
=) Good registered bulls, all ages. re 





SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 


% Holstein heifer calves, $20 to 
$25 each; express paid in lots 
of 5 16 registered heifers, bred: 
17 unbred. 18 cows bred % 
from A. R. O. dams. 21 regis 
tered bulls, 10 to 18 months 
old. 50 grade 2-year-old heif- 
ers. 25 grade cows, due in 
spring. 25 close springers must 
be sold to make stable room. 


JOHN C. REAGAN, : TULLY, N. Y. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 
Department ‘‘0.”’ 
203-204 Savings com Building, Cortiand, N. Y. 
Bell Phone 534. 


|] $125 Holstein Bull 


29, 1916. Nice individual 
King Lunde Pontiae Korn 

















her 
Sire 


well 


lvke, the 




















‘izhest year record son of the great King of the 
2 ! mntiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs., at 3 years; an excel- 
t g cow, whose 10 nearest tested dams av- 

‘ 2¢ over 26 Ibs. each. ’ 30 FINE HIGH GRADE 


a EH. KNAPP & SON +  FABIUS, N. ¥. : HOLSTEIN SPRINGERS 


7 
30 fine high grade etedn strippe 








0 THE TOMPKINS CO. BREEDERS’ 30 fine high grade Holstein heifers 

of 

af ASSOCIATION, Inc. COMING THREE YEARS OLD. 

P Will sell at auction Sole. eens. f*- Yo November 22, | E. J. BOWDISH Cortland, eS 

a ead o 

id 

: Pure bred HOLSTEINS | ROR SALE 3: REGISTERED 

s cluding a large number of fresh and nearby cows. Holstein Heifers 

i TOMP Write for catalogue. from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. Also have a few cows 

. KINS CO. BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., | for sale, and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, 

’. 324 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. fresh and springers. Also have some grade yearlings. 
B. Kelley, Auctioneer. J. R. FROST, - . MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 





- : C. Owen’ Carman. Sale Manager. 


Holstein Bulls 





$100 Yearling HOLSTEIN BULL $100 
Born March 25. 1917. Sire, a 33-Ib. 

bull. Dam, a daughter of a 21.89-Ib. daughter of 
Changeling Butter Boy. FRED A BLEWER, Maple- 
vale Farms, Owego, Tloga Co, nN . 


RAMBOUILLETS 
and DELAINES 


If you are looking for a good yearling ram of either 
of the above brecds, write me, or, better still, come 
and see them. They are straight Van Homers and as 
good as the best Will offer a few good ewes and 
some Chester White pigs. 


W. Hz. PRESTON, Springwater, N. Y. 


Sheep ForSale |. 


If you want to pu 
range bred yearli! 





rchase high class, heavy shearing, 
ewes of the mutton type that will 
give you large protits in wool and mutton, we can sell 
you any number. l’rices $17 and $19 each. 

INTERSTATE LIVE STOCK CO., SELKIRK, N. Y. 








For Sale—Four imported rams, from $200-$300 each. 
Six imported yearling ewes and six of my own breed 
ing that are running with my stud rams are offering 
at $100.00 each. 
DAN TAYLOR 
Shepherd 


HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


Pinehurst Shropshires | 


SHEEP BREEDERS 





Heart’s Delight Farm 
Dorsets and 
Southdowns 


We have for sale 
Rams of Both Breeds : 
Ready for Immediate Service 
Also a Few Good Ewes 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
Chazy New York 


Pn rt i) 





Fairholme Hampshire Downs 


Pr oe im} rte dad and home-bred stock. Exceptionally 


la 
EARL 'D. BROWN, R. F. D. No. LION, N. Y. 


THE FILLMORE FARMS 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Floc 
fitted show flocks. interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mer RENNINGTON 


HORSE BRE EDERS & IMPORTE RS 


TT T 
SHETLAND PONIES 
We sell on the Installment plan; 200 
head to select from He a establ ished 
1891. Send 10c for contract and 7 
list. Address Dept. D 
The Shadyside Farms, 





VERMONT 








SHROPSHIRES 


Yearling rams, also aged ewes. 


HUTCHINGS BROTHERS, LINCOLN PARK, N. Y. 


‘rae Benton, O. 
and 


SHETLAND im. PONIES 


Weanlings $35 to $50, broken ponies $75 to $100; 
spotted and solid colors. Please state age, color and 
sex and want. F. STEWART, Espyville, Pa. 





SHROPSHIRES 


We have some very fine registered yearling rams for 
sale. THREE BRIDGE STOCK FARM, Chill Station, 
N. Y. Arthur S. Davis. 





20 Registered Shropshire Rams 
FOR SALE 


H. B. COVERT, LODI, N. Y. 





GLEN ROCK STOCK FARM OFFERS 
Shropshire Yearling Rams 


a few aged ewes and 15 ewe lambs; all sheep regis- 
tered. BURTON G. STUART, Springwater, N Y. 


100 State Bred SHEEP 
and LAMBS For Sale 





These sheep are good age. Shropshire, Rambouillet 
and a few_ Dorset grades. C. J. MASON, Vernon 
Center, N. Y 





500 Hundred 
CHOICE YEARLING EWES 


Rambouillet Hampshire cross, good size and good 








OF SERVICE AGE 


arn, Son ait me Ei King of the Pontiacs, and a 26-Ib. 
CL BANKS & SON, . 





WANTED, A REAL HOLSTBIN MAN 

to buy a son of our bull, born April 

PR his one average 31 Ib. buiter in 7 Pak Price 
an ‘0. 

NEW BERLIN, N. Y. | Brown BROS. Canton, St. Lawrence Co. W. Y. 














shearers. 

R. B. ABBEY, - . HONEOYE, N. Y. 
° 75 Head of 

For Sale: yearune EWES 





Medium wool, sound; will weigh 80 Ibs. or better, $80 








F. O. B. Palmyra, Ohio. E. REED SONES, Diamond, 0. 








PAIR OF GRADE PERCHERON COLTS 


coming 3 and 4, black. One pair vearling ponies, 
mares. One Cotswold ram, 2 Cheviot rams, 1 Tunis 
ram, 1 Suffolk ram, 2 Oxford rams, 1 Shropshire ram 
1 Hampshire ram, and a few Tunis ewes Tamworth 


pigs in pairs and 20 grade pigs, 4 weeks old, at os 
: ach, about Dec. 1. Tamworth, Hampshire and Ess 
boars, 4 months old, $25 each. A. W. Hillis & Sons, 


Willow Mill Stock Farm, South Worcester, N. Y. 
AUCTIONEERS 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Satisfied Customers My Best Advertising 


GEO. W. BAXTER 
Elmira, - - New York 


POULTRY BREEDERS 
S. C. White Leghorn Breeders 


$1.35 each and up. Ancona cockerels, 
Day-Old Chicks in the ee 


E. R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that. 
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LYDIA OF 


THE PINES 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 
By Honore Willsie 


Lights and Shadows—XI 


HE moistened her dry lips. “But 

4 what can I[ do, Charlie! I'm 
only a girl.” 

“I'll tell you what you can do. You 


can throw down your murderer friend 
and side with me. You can get every 
one you know to side with me. And, 
Lydia, never tell -—Levine, or anyone 
else, what you know about him, It 
wouldn't be safe!” 

He leaned toward her as he spoke 
and Lydia shivered. “I won't,”” she 
whispered. Then she said aloud in 
sudden resentment, “but I'm not going 
to throw Mr Levine down without his 
having a chance to explain. Who are 
you to think you've got a_ right to 
ask me?” 

Charlie caught her slender wrist in 
a firm grasp. “I'm a human being 
lighting for justice—no—tighting for 
existence. That's who I am,” 

“Oh, I don’t want to know about 
it! I'm just a girl. I want to be 
happy just a little while before I grow 
up. I’ve had too much unhappiness.” 

“Yes, you have had,” agreed Charlie, 
grimly, “and that's why you will think 
about it in spite of yourself, You un- 
derstand how I feel because you've suf- 


fered. When are you going to throw 
Levine down?” 

Lydia’s face whitened. ‘‘Never!” she 
said. 

“What! When you know he’s a 
murderer?” 

“He never intended to kill your 


father. Anyhow, I can't help what he's 
done. He's like my own father and 
brother and mother all in one to me.” 


The two young people sat looking 
into each other's eyes. Suddenly 


Charlie threw Lydia’s hand from him, 
and like Billy Norton, he strode down 
the path and out of the gate without a 
word. Lydia was trembling violently, 
but she picked up her sewing and 
forced herself to finish the rugs and 
spread them on the living-room floor. 
They looked very well, she thought. 
Later on, they showed a vicious tend- 
ency to turn up, to wrinkle and scuffle 
easily, threatening the life and limb of 
the heavy treading Lizzie and of Amos 
a dozen times a day. But the evening 
after Charlie’s visit she was too dis- 
trait to notice the complaints of her 
elders. 

Levine did not appear at the cottage 
for several days. During that time 
Lydia tried to put Charlie’s story out 
of her mind, With housework and 
swimming and giggling with Margery, 
she managed to do this during the 
day, but at night she dreamed of it 
and woke and spoke to Adam. 

When John did come out she avoid- 
ed talking to him and he caught her 
several times looking at him with a 
sad and puzzled expression. When they 
started on their usual Sunday walk, 
Amos went back to the house for his 
cane and Levine said, abruptly, “Out 
with it, young Lydia!” 

“I promised I woldn't,”’ she said. 

“Been hearing more stories about 
my wickedness?" asked John. 

Lydia nodded, miserably. 

“My dear,” Levine said quietly, “this 
is a man’s game. I'm playing a rough- 


and-tumble, catch-as-catch-can fight. 
In it, the weak must fail and maybe 
die. But out of it a great good will 


come to this community. As long as 
the Indians are here to exploit, this 
community will be demoralized. I'm 
using every means fair or foul to carry 
my purpose. Can't you let it go at 
that?” 

Lydia set her teeth. “Yes, IT can and 
IT will,” she said, as her father came 
up with his cane. 

And though this was 
said than done and the thought of 
murdered chiefs and starved babies 
troubled her occasionally, she did not 
really worry over it all as much as she 
might have were she not entering her 
senior year in the High school. 

If life holds any position more im- 
portant, any business more soul-satis- 
fying than that of being a High school 
senior, few people are so fortunate as 
to have discerned it Being a college 
senior is a highly edifying and impos- 
ing business, but the far greater ad- 
vantage lies with the High school sen- 
ior. He is four years younger. He 
has lost no illusions. He has developed 
no sense of values. He is not conscious 
of the world outside his vision. But 
in spite of a smug conviction of supe- 
riority, the college senior has heard 
life knocking at the door of his young 
illusions. He has moments of wistful 
uncertainty. No, it is the High school 
senior who is life’s darling. 

Lydia was not altogether an easy 
person to live with this year although 
both Lizzie and Amos realized that 
never had she been so altogether sweet 
and lovable as now. She objected to 
Lizzie’s table manners. She was hurt 


more easily 


because Amos would eat in his shirt- 
sleeves, and would sit in his stocking 
feet at night, ignoring the slippers she 
crocheted him. She stored in the attic 
the several fine engravings 


in gilt 


frames that her father and mother had 
brought with them from New England. 
In their place she hung passepar- 
tuted Gibson pictures clipped from 
magazines. And she gave up reading 
tales of travel and adventure, gave up 
Dickens and Thackeray and Marx 
Twain and took to E. P. Roe and oth- 
er writers of a sticky and lovelorn 
nature, 

In spite of the camping trip, Lydia 
saw little of her camp-mates. Charlie 
did not re-enter school in the fall. 
Olga and Gustus were devoted to each 
other and, to Lydia’s surprise, Kent 
took Margery to several parties. 

“I thought you liked Gustus best,” 
she said to Margery one Saturday af- 
ternoon late in the fall. Lydia was 
calling on Margery and the two were 
making fudge. 

“Oh, that was last year! Gustus is 
too sickly for me. I'm crazy about 


Kent. He's so big and strong and 
bossy!” 

A little pang shot through Lydia’s 
heart. But she was saved a reply by 


Elviry, who as usual was within ear- 
shot. 

“Kent Moulton doesn’t amount to 
anything. His father’s got nothing but 
a salary. Gustus’ll have the brewery.” 

‘Well, who wants to marry a brew- 
ery,” sniffed Margery. “If you think 
I'm going to have any old bossy beery, 
German like Gustus'll be, you're mis- 
taken. Kent comes of fine Puritan 
stock,” 

“Your ancestors don’t pay the bills.” 
said Elviry, sharply. “If your father 
has that extra money he’s expecting at 
Christmas time, you'll just go East to 
boarding school, Margery.”’ 


“IT don’t want to go,’’ protested 
Margery. “I love High school.” 
“Makes no difference. You have 


common tastes, just like your father. 
I want you should have refined tastes 
in your friends particularly.” 

And Dave must have received his 
extra money, for after the Christmas 
holidays, Margery tearfully departed 
for the Eastern finishing school. The 
night after her departure, Kent made 
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boy friends she saw daily in school— 
boys with whom she chummed over 
lessons, who told her their secrets, 
who treated her as a mental equal, 
yet never asked to call, or slipped 
boxes of candy into her desk or asked 
her in a drug store for a sundae or a 
hot chocolate. 

Nobody resented this state of affairs 
more than old Lizzie. After Kent's 
third or fourth call, she said to Lydia, 
closing the door behind her, “Yes, 
Kent’ll come out here and see you, but 
I notice he don't take you anywhere. 
If you had fine party clothes and lived 
on Lake Shore avenue, he'd be bowing 
and scraping fast enough.”’ 


Lydia tossed her head. “I don't care. 


, 


about going to parties.’ 

“You do, too,’’ insisted the old lady. 
“You're eating your heart out. I know. 
I was young once,” 

Amos looked up from his paper. 
“Lydia’s too young to go if they did 
ask her. But why don't they ask?’’ 

“It’s because I’m too poor and I live 
so far out and I don’t spoon,” an- 
swered Lydia. “I don’t care, I tell 
you.” And just to prove that she didn’t 
care, Lydia bowed her face in her 
hands and began to cry. 

A look of real pain crossed Amos’s 
face. He got up hastily and went to 
Lydia’s side. 

“Why, my little girl, I thought you 
were perfectly happy this year. And 
your clothes look nice to me.” He 
smoothed Lydia's bright hair with his 
work-scarred hand. “I tell you, I'll 
borrow some money, by heck, and get 
you some clothes!”’ 

Lydia raised a startled face. ‘No! 
No! I'd rather go in rags than bor- 
row money. We're almost out of debt 
now and we'll stay out. Don't borrow, 
Daddy,” her voice rising hysterically. 
“Don’t borrow!” Adam began to howl. 

“All rght, dearie, all right!” said 
Amos, 

“I’m an old fool to have said any- 
thing,”’ groaned Lizzie. ‘“‘What does it 
matter when she’s the best scholar in 
her class and everybody, teachers and 
boys and girls alike, loves her.” 

Lydia wiped her eyes and hugged 


her father, then Adam and _ then 
Lizzie. 
“I’ve got John Levine, anyhow,” she 
said. 
“You certainly have, hand and 


foot,”’ said Amos. 
The matter was not mentioned again 
directly. But the little scene rankled 











Oh, many the things that I'd like to do, 
Beautiful things and great; 

But ever I dust and bake and brew, 
And fashion garments so white and new 
And stand at the door and wait 
For a weary man at the close of day 
And a baby scampering in from play. 





THE BLESSED YEARS 


Though the world is wide yet I may not go 
By mountain or plain or sea, 

This way and that way, and to and fro; 

Four fettering walls are the most | know, 
And yet they are fair to me; 

With one who toils for us home at night 

And my baby dimpled and soft and white. 


Sometime, who knows, in the distant days, 


But they'll never be like these calm sweet ways 
And my baby’s love, and her father’s praise 


Dreaming my world-dreams, | know somehow, 
That the blessed years of my life are now. 


. 


The things that I miss may bless; 


And the twilight hour's caress; 


[L. M. Thornton. 


























his first call on Lydia in many months. 
The two withdrew to the kitchen to 
make candy and there Lydia’s surprise 
and pleasure gave way to suspicion. 
Kent seemed to want to talk for the 
most part about Margery! 

“Hasn't she grown to be a beauty,” 
replied Lydia, who was cracking wal- 
nuts. “Didn't we use to hate her 
though! Well, she was the whiniest 
little snip!" 

“Oh, that was her mother’s fault! 
The only good thing about this board- 
ing-school deal is that it gets her away 
from Elviry Marshall. Put more nuts 
in here, Lyd. You like her now, don’t 
vou?” 

“Yes, I do,” replied Lydia, honestly, 
“though she’s an awful silly. She 
never reads anything, and she flunked 
all her Thanksgiving examinations.” 

“Anybody as pretty as Margery 
doesn’t need to be brilliant,” said Kent. 


“And she spoons, and you don’t 
think much of girls that spoon.” 
Lydia’s cheeks were a deeper pink 
than usual. 

“Shucks, don’t be catty, Lydia!” 
growled Kent. 

Lydia suddenly chuckled, though 
tears were very near the surface. 
“Well, when I’m an old maid here in 
the cottage, you and Margery can 
come out and eall in your auto- 


mobile.” 

“Who's talking about marrying or 
you being an old maid?” asked Kent, 
disgustedly. “Gee, you girls make me 
sick!"’ 

Lydia’s jaw dropped. Then she gave 
a laugh that ended abruptly. ‘“Heav- 
ens, how clothes do count in life,” she 
sighed. “Come on in and give’ Dad and 
Lizzie some fudge, Kent.” 

Kent called several times during the 
winter, but he never asked Lydia to 
go toa party not did any of the other 


with Amos. <A week or so later he 
said at supper, “Lydia, I'm thinking 
seriously of moving.” 

“Moving! Where? Why?” exclaimed 


ydia. 

“Well, I can borrow enough money, 
I find, to add to the rent we're paying, 
to rent the old stone house next to 
Miss Towne’s. My idea is to move there 
just till you finish college. Then we'll 
go out on a farm. But it'll give you 
your chance, Lydia.” 

“Land!” murmured Lizzie. 

Lydia hesitated. To move into the 
house next the Townes would be to ar- 
rive, to enter the inner circle, to cease 
to be a dowd. But—she looked about 
the familiar rocms. 

“Daddy,” she said, ‘“‘would you really 
want to leave this cottage?” 

“I'd just as soon,” replied Amos. 
“Most places are alike to me_ since 
your mother’s death. I could stand 
doing without the garden, if I had the 
farm to look forward to.” 

“How'd we pay the money back?” 
asked Lydia. . 

“After the Levine bill passes,” said 
Amos, “I'll have a section of pines.” 

Instantly Lydia’s sleeping land hun- 
ger woke and with it the memory of 
Charlie’s tales. She sat in deep thought. 


“Daddy,” she said, finally, ‘we're 
not going to borrow and we're not 
going to move again. I don't see 


why people want to keep moving all 
the time. I love this place, if it is only 
a cottage, and I'm going to stay here. 
I wish we could buy it and hand it 
down in the family so’s it would be 
known forever as the Dudley place. 
Then nobody’d ever forget our name. 
What’s the use of trying to make a 
splurge with borrowed money? We 
thought it was awful when the Bark- 
ers mortgaged their house to buy an 
automobile.” 


“I won't,” replied Lydia, obediently 
“But remember, you've had your 
chance and don’t feel abused about 
Our poverty.” 

“I won't,” replied Lydia, obdiently, 

And to her own surprise, she did 
feel less bitter about her meager 
homemade clothing. She had had a 
chance to improve it and had resisted 
the temptation. 

She told Ma Norton of Amos’s plan 
and her refusal. Ma heard her through 
in silence. They were sitting as usual] 
in the kitchen of the Norton farm. 
house. Lydia ran over nearly every 
Saturday afternoon but she seldom 
saw Billy. Amos had refused to allow 
Lydia to continue fudge selling and 
Ma supposed that that was why her 
son never spoke of Lydia or was about 
when she called. 

“You did exactly right, Lydia,” was 
Ma’s verdict. “And you mustn't lay it 
all to clothes, though I’ve always main. 
tained that party-going boys were just 
as silly about clothes as party-going 
girls. You're old for your age, Lydia, 
It takes older men to understand you, 
I suppose your class has begun to talk 
about graduation. It’s March now.” 

“Yes,” said Lydia. ‘“‘We’ve chosen 
the class motto and the class color. [ 
was chairman of the motto committee 
and we chose Ducit Amor Patriae— 
and purple and white’s our color.” 

“For the land’s sake,’”” mumured Ma, 
“Why do’ you children always choose 
Latin or Greek mottoes? Hardly any. 
body in the audience knows what they 
mean. I never did get Billy’s through 
my head.” 

Lydia laughed. ‘“‘We just do it to be 
smart! But I chose this one. It’s one 
John Levine gave me years ago. I 
thought it was a good one for young 
Americans—Love of Country leads 
them.” 

“Indeed it is. Especially with all 
the foreign children in the class. I'll 
have to tell. Billy that. He's doing fine 
in his law, but his father’s broken. 
hearted over his giving up farming.” 

“I'll bet he goes back to it. He’sa 
born farmer,” said Lydia. 

Late in March the valedictorian and 
salutatorian of the class were chosen. 
The custom was for the teachers to 
select the ten names that had stood 
highest for scholarship during the en- 
tire four years and to submit these to 
the pupils of the class, who by popular 
vote elected from these valedictorian 
and the salutatorian. 

To her joy and surprise Lydia's was 
one of the ten names. So were Olga’s 
and Kent’s. 

“Olga and Kent will get it,” Lydia 
told Amos and Lizzie. I’m going to 
vote for them myself. All the boys 
are crazy about Olga and all the girls 
are crazy about Kent.” 

The day on which the election took 
place was cold and rainy. Amos plod- 
ding home for supper was astonished 
to see Lydia fiving toward him 
through the mud a ft!ll quarter of a 
mile from home. 

“Daddy, they elected me valedicto- 
rian! They did! They did!” 

Amos dropped his dinner pail. “You 
don't mean it! How did it happen! I 
never thought of such a thing.”’ He 
was as excited as Lydia. 

She picked up his pail and clung to 
his arm as they started home. 

“I don’t know how it happened. 
They just all seemed to take it for 
granted. No one was surprised but 
me. Olga got four votes and Mamie 
Aldrich ten and I got sixty-six! Daddy! 
And Mamie wasn’t cross but Olga was. 
Oh, isn’t it wonderful!” 

“Valedictorian! My little Lydia! 
Scholarship and popular vote! I wish 
your mother was hére. What does 
Lizzie say ?”’ 

Lydia giggled. ‘I left Lizzie carry- 
ing on an imaginary conversation with 
Elviry Marshall, after she'd cried over 
me for half an hour. And, Daddy, no- 
body was surprised but me! Not the 
teachers or anybody!” 

“Thank God, there’s some democ- 
racy left in the world,” said Amos. 
“Evidently those youngsters voted 
without prejudice. They can give us 
elders a few points. Lord, Lydia! and 
folks have been looking down on us 
because we were poor and I’m little 
better than a day laborer. I'll write 
to Levine tonight. He’ll have to be 
here for the exercises.” 

“And Kent is salutatorian. He won 
by just two votes. I’ve got to begin to 
plan about my dress.’”’ 

“Now, I’m going to buy that dress, 
Lydia, if I have to borrow money. 
aren’t going to begin any talk 
about earning it.” : 

“Qh, all right,” said Lydia, hastily. 
“You won't, have to borrow. White 
goods is always cheap and I'll get it 
right away so I can put lots of hard 
work on it.’’ 

“What’s your speech going to be 
about?” asked Amos, as they turned 
in the gate. 

“IT haven’t had time to think about 
that. I'll plan it all out while I’m sew- 
ing. I must make a V neck so I can 
wear the dress without the collar t0 
the senior ball.” 

[To Be Continued.] 





Wise men are not men who never 
have made mistakes, but are men 
who are wise because they have made 
many mistakes, and learned some- 
thing from each one. 
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Health Talks 
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prevention Better Than Cure 


Read these “talks” carefully every week, 
and try to practice what they preach. Take 
their good advice to heart, for some day you 
may need it. Learn how to live in health. 
No disease specials will be discussed, nor 
here, but Dr Eleanor Mellen, in 
charge of this department, will answer by 
mail such questions as she can, if you will 
ynclose @ self-addressed and stamped envelope, 
Address Dr Mellen, care of Home Editor. 


answered 


To Fathers and Mothers 


DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


ITHIN the past year a great 
W and amazing change has 
taken place in the public 


mind as to the propriety of the dis- 
cussion of certain previously tabooed 
subjects. For generations “social dis- 
eases” have been prevalent, men have 
died of their ultimate results, women 
nave been made sterile and invalids for 
life following infection, and over one- 
fourth of all the blindness from birth 
has been directly due to gonorrhea. 
And everybody has maintained a most 
eareful and decorous silence! 

The horrible world war has put an 
end to this particular form of ‘‘nasty- 
: lec- 


nice-ness.’’ Sermons by ministers, 

tures by physicians, articles in the 
public press, straight-out-from-the- 
shoulder talks by business men, and 
plain, definite instructions by army 
and navy ollicers to the men in their 


have most effectively put 
an end to this conspiracy of silence 
and have gone far to put an end to 
the ravages of the diseases. Even the 
theaters and moving-pictures have 
been put to work, and at this time, a 
large reel is being shown to men in 
camps and _ factories, teaching the 
dangers Of immorality. As a result 
the American army and navy is the 
wonder of the military world, the 
cleanest and most decent body of men 
ever known in like service. Unfortu- 
nately the civilian population does not 
yet measure up to the same standard, 
but perkaps it will in time. 
How About Our Girls? 

Meanwhile there is another subject 
upon which we have not broken our 
polite silence, and which is causing 
vital disaster. We have revolutionized 
our strictest canons of spoken and 
written conduct to save our boys from 


commands, 


disease, but we have done mighty lit- 
tle to save our girls from disgrace. Is 
it not about time that we began to 


practice a little outspokenness in that 
direction ? 

When the boys knew the truth, 
when facts were put plainly before 
them by people and through channels 
for which they had respect, they 
heeded. Why doubt that our girls 
would do the same? 

Most of us may not have realized 
the situation and the need for action. 
Not only are the statistics appalling, 
when taken for the entire country, but 
we should be especially concerned be- 
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A Practical Apron 
No 2576-—This apron slips over the head 


yf & adjus sted at the shoulders. Its fullness 
a a by a belt. Deep ‘pockets may be ar- 
po on the front. It is, nice for gingham, 
a pereale, sateen’ or cambric. The 
dix ‘rn is cut in four sizes: Small, 32-84; me- 
6 in. 8-38; large, 40-42, and extra large, 44- 
= net nes bust measure. Size medium will re- 
re 44% yards of 3t-inch material. 


cause most of the girl-victims are 
girls living in the rural districts, the 
little villages and the smaller towns: 

I believe the trouble to lie at the 
doors of the fathers and the mothers 
rather than. with the girls. We say, 
“Girls love the uniform,” as if that 
were a crime, or confined to girls. 
‘Fess up, now, how about ourselves? 
In my part of the country, we have 
the reputation of being cold and con- 
Servative. I have never noticed very 
much free and easy hospitality, either 
of homes or cars, yet swarms of young 
strangers in blue or khaki, have been 
welcomed as week-end guests in our 
finest and most exclusive homes, and 
our automobiles have suddenly blos- 
somed with invitations to “Soldier or 
Sailor, have a ride.” 


The uniform has the right of way 


to all our hearts, whatever our age. 
When the girl gives too much, the 


fault lies with the mother who has not 
safeguarded her with knowledge, and 
sometimes with the father who exer- 
cises parental authority just at the 
wrong time. One father waited until 
10.30 p m for his daughter to come 
home, and then locked the door to 
“teach her a lesson.” She should have 
been home by that time, no doubt, but 
was the father guiltless if that night 
saw the ruin of his daughter? 

These girls who are becoming the 
mothers of illegitimate children are 
so young—mere children themselves, 
5, 16 and 17 years old. ‘Flappers’’ is 
the name for them in England, where 

















A Smart Combination 


skirt No 2597—One 
skirt of plaid suiting, of 
serge, velveteen or corduroy. The waist 
could be of crepe, taffeta, batiste, linen, 
madras, flannel, voile or repp. The waist 
pattern is cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 3 yards of 36-inch material for a 


Waist No 2595 and 
could make the 


38-inch size. The skirt is cut in six 
sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28. 30 and 32 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires 3% 


yards of 36-inch material. 

the same problem exists. More knowl- 
edge would have saved them. This 
is pretty clearly shown by the record 
A court 


near one large cantonment. 
official, before whom these cases come 
in that locality, stated that for six 


months, among all his cases—and they 
were many—only one girl was ‘“‘on her 
own”—that is, supporting herself; all 
the others were living at home. 

Most parents think of canger wait- 
ing for their daughter when she 
leaves home, but evidently the reverse 
is true. Girls earning their own liv- 
ing soon learn self-protection. They 
safeguard one another, the strong look 


after the weak, they talk of these 
things among themselves, and being 
informed of danger and its conse- 
quences, they avoid it. 

Mothers, wake up! Yes, it means 
your girl! Now do not resent this, 
but instead consider calmly whether’ 


you have ever told her all that you 
can about herself, her dangers and her 
possibilities. If you have not, do aot 
waste another day, but do so at once. 
And, if you have, talk it over again, 
and ask her to look out for her 
chums and help them. 

Then do your part 


in other ways. 


Our Pattera Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, care of 
this paper. 
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A Good School Dress 


No 2322—Blue or brown serge with 
trimmings, in white or self color, 
would be very nice for this style. The 


pockets could be omitted, The dress is 
a one-piece medel, with the fullness 
confined at the waistline, by a belt. The 
fronts are rolled low at the throat.-The 
pattern is cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 


and 14 years. Size 12 requires 3% yards 
of 44-inch material. 

Know where your daughter is and 
when-she gets home at night. There 


are homes where the daughter is told 
to be in at ten, and at nine the parents 
turn down the lights or even put them 
out, and go to bed! Be on hand when 
your girl comes home. If you can, 
offer her and her escort a cup of hot 
cocoa or a bit of food, eaten in your 
presence, and you will have thrown 
her a life-line that will make your 
good angels sing for joy. 

This problem is distinctly up to the 
mothers mainly, partly up to the fath- 
ers. This winter a systematic effort 
is to be made to rouse the fathers and 
mothers of America to the situation 
and to their responsibility. Do not 
wait for that, for it may come too late 
for your particular home, as it surely 
has come too late for many another. 
Start now, and then ask your chief 
friend if she has talked to her daugh- 
ter, and thus pass the word along to 
“Save our girls.” 
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1More Light Than 
20 Oil Lamps 


At LAST — the light of a. 
beautiful lamp that lights with 
common matches yo like oil lamp, 
but makes and burns its own gas from com- 
mon gasoline, sting a brilliant, steady, rest- 
ful, white light of 300 candle power. 


Most Brilliant Light Made 


Brighter than the brightest electricity. 





More li ficht than 20 oil lamps. Ch t and 
best light a, 4 noth 


Costs less than one-third of 
cent —* 3 hour. Safer than 
safest oil lamp, The 


(leman 


Quick-Lite 


No wicks by gy globes = 











' wash, No dirt, n 
Match. glare or flicker. ‘Abso utely Bm 
Fuel can’t spill—no danger even 
306 if tipped over, Guaranteed 
Candie 6 years—will last a lifetime. 


If your dealer can’t My pl ad- 
dress nearest he 
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The origi inal 

chemical closet. More 
comfortable, healthful, conven- 
ient. Takes the place cf all outdoor 
toilets where germs breed. Be 
ready for the long, cold winter. 
Have a warm, san‘tary, cornfort- 
able, edoriess toilet right in the 
house anywhere you want it. Don’t 
go out in the cold. A boon to 
invalids. 


GUARANTEED ODORLESS 


The germs are killed by a 






chemical in water in the 
container Empty once a 
month as easy as ashes, 


Closet guaranteed. Thirty 
days’ trial. Ask for cata- 
log and price. 
BOWE ; SANITARY MFG, CO, 
311 6th 81., Detroit, Mick, 


about Ro tand-. 
Gor fend oid th pi ms ies 











Health— Comfort — Convenience fF 


Don’t go out in the snew or pasty weather to an 
unsightly, germ-breeding, disease-spreading, 
tdoor ° more colds, rheumatism, etc, 


ou 

Wolverine Chemical Toilet 
Endorsed by health officials, Odorless, Sani- g 
—_ Germ Proof. No water, sewer or fT 
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ably low. Write for me book. 


Dail Steel Products Ce., 3011 Maio St., Lansing, Mich, 






















)- Warms Every 


fection Oil Heater. 


nor smell. 


warmth to the gallon. 


NEW YORK 










Household Task 


Make any room in the house 
warm and cosy with a Per- 


No heavy wood to carry, no 
litter to sweep up. Nosmoke 
Just pure, inex- 
pensive SO-CO-NY Oil, giv- 
ing § hours of abundant 


Sold by hardware and general stores. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF 


PERFECTION 


OIL HEATERS A oit&tk. | 
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Your Best Recipe 





SUT ATs 


For Thrifty Cooks 
Enough, enough, ladies! I now have enough 
recipes on hand to fill a big cook book—which 
only goes to show what good housekeepers our 
readers are, and how willing to lend a helping 
hand—how kind and obliging they are. Thank 
you all very much, indeed, and as soon as | 
need any more recipes or other household ma- 
terial, 1 shall let you know in these columns. 
And, meanwhile, I'll print what I have on 
hand, week by week, until you have all had 
your chance. Again, thank you, ladies. 
|Home Editor. 
One for Every Day 
Apple Pudding—Sunday 
Pare, core and cut in quarters or 
eighths some nice tart apples and put 
them in a wide, shallow, well-greased 
baking dish—enameled or stone; do 


not use tin. Prepare a cup of hot 
water and syrup so as to have it good 


and sweet, add the juice and grated 
rind of one lemon, and butter about 
size of an egg. Pour this over the ap- 
ples in the pan and place in oven. 
Next prepare a rich cream biscuit 
dough, roll and cut in tiny rounds no 
bigger than a ‘W-cent piece. Lay 
these little biscuits over the apples, 


closely together, but not overlapping. 
Cover the dish and when pudding is 
nearly done, remove the cover to 
brown the biscuits. Serve hot with a 
cream sauce.—LK. C. 


Baked Cabbage—Monday 


Trim and wash a nice, tender head 
of cabbage, cut in quarters and cook 
in slightly salted water about 20 min- 


utes, then drain and chop fine, and 
mix with a dressing made of four 
tablespoons drippings, four table- 


spoons flour and one quart hot milk. 


Stir constantly while this is cooking 
and when done add six hard-boiled 
eggs, chopped fine, and salt and pep- 
per to taste. Turn the chopped cab- 


bage and this dressing into a well- 
greased dish, dot top with bits of but- 
ter, and bake in a quick oven. Nice 
served with baked potatoes.—lJ. H, 


Graham Rolls—Tuesday 

To one and a half cups sour milk or 
buttermilk add one tablespoon melted 
shortening, one tablespoon sugar, one 
teaspoon each salt and soda, and then 
mix stiff with two parts graham and 
one part white flour. Bake in quick 
oven. Will make dozen rolls.—|J. W. 


Vegetable Dinner—W ednesday 
Use any nice piece of fat meat 
salt or fresh pork, bacon or ham bone 
or corned beef. If salt meat is used, 
freshen over night. Not much meat 
is required—just enough to flavor the 
dish. Put over the fire in clear cold 





water, add carrots, turnips, ruta- 
bagas, cabbage, onions, potatoes and 
a few pieces of celery stalks or roots, 


leave in 
those 


vegetables and 
rather large pieces, putting in 
that require the longest boiling first. 
Season to taste, cover closely and boil 
steadily until done.—[O. B. 


Prepare the 


Cranberry and Apples—Thursday 

To the desired amount of cranber- 
ries add half as much apples, pared 
cored and quartered Add no more 
water than necessary and stew togeth- 
er until tender, then put through 
sieve. Sweeten with brown sugar 
and syrup—it will not require as much 
sugar if sauce is not hot. This is a 
pleasing and economical sauce to 
serve with meats.—lLE, L. 


Fish Chowder—Friday 


Trim, wash and cut up about four 
pounds fresh fish, discarding bones 
and skin. Put the latter in a sepa- 
rate vessel with a little water and 
simmer gently about 10 minutes. Cut 
in dice half pound salt pork, fry until 
light brown, then add two onions, 
diced, cover and cook five minutes, 


after which add two _ tablespoons 
flour and cook five minutes longer, 
stirring constantly. Over this strain 


the water in which the fish bones 
were cooked, add the fish cut up in 
medium size pieces, one quart pota- 
diced, and one pint can corn. 
Season and cook slowly until done, 
after which add one pint hot milk— 
or, if preferred, use tomatoes instead 
of milk. Let boil up once more and 
at once with oyster crackers. 


toes, 


serve 


IN. H,. 
New England Cake—Saturday 
Cream half cup shortening with one 
cup light brown sugar; add half cup 
molasses, one cup*sour milk in which 
dissolve one teaspoon soda, and three 
with salt, one 


cups war flour sifted 

teaspoon cinnamon and half teaspoon 
each cloves and nutineg. Next add 
half cup each currants and raisins, 
dredged with flour. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven. Will make «a large cake and 
keeps well. No exes are needed in 


this cake.—|[R. W. 


Sunburst Handkerchief Lace 

Use a thread no coarser than No 50 
sewing cotton, finer may be preferred. 

Abbreviations: Ch, chain; st, stitch; 
s c, single crochet; d c, double crochet; 
tr, treble crochet; sl, slip stitch. 

Ist row—S c in linen, * ch 12, sc¢ 
in linen, repeat from *, spacing s c’s 
about % inch apart, except at corner, 
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This Sunburst Lace Launders Well 


where there should be 2 s c’s and 14 
ch in the loop instead of 12 ch. 

2d row—SI to 4th st of first 12 ch, ch 
5 fora dc, 5de under same 12 ch, ch 
6, s ec under next 12 ch, ch 6, 6 de 
under next 12 ch, so alternate around, 
but in corner loop make 10 d ¢ instead 
of bde, 

sd row—Join last 6 ch to first 3 ch, 
ch + for a tr, * ch 3, tr (thread over 
twice in next d ec repeat from * 4 
times, ch 6, 2s ¢ overs ec of last row, 
ch 6, tr in first d ec, repeat from first *. 
(B. A. W. 


Control Your Thoughts 

Stop that thought. It was in your 
mind all day yesterday, and it made 
you perfectly miserable. Over and 
over again you passed through all the 
unpleasant scenes, heard all the cruel 
words that were spoken, suffered again 
all the painful feelings, and succeeded 
in spoiling the day, unfitting yourself 
for your work and destroying all hap- 
piness out of your heart, 

That thought had no right in your 
mind, You may think you cannot 
stop it, but you can, as it is only a bad 
habit you have fallen into and you 
must break it Or it will break you. 

You must get the mastery of your 
own mind, and the control of your own 
thoughts, and while it will be the 
hardest battle you will ever have to 
light it will be the most glorious vic- 
tory you will ever win. 

To be a slave to unpleasant thoughts 
is the worst kind of bondage, and 
sometimes leads to insanity; but to be 
able to think on any subject you please 
places your happiness in your own 
hands, and gives you a sense of power 
and independence which is not only 
delightful to realize, but which enables 
you to develop your character and 
shape your life according to your own 
choice.—[Sunshine Bulletin. 

















These Are Honey Drop Cakes That Will Melt in Your Mouth 


Mix two-thirds cup of lard with one cup of strained honey. 
and two-thirds cup of buttermilk or sour milk, and one teaspoon of vanilla. 
Sift two and a half cups white flour with two tablespoons corn- 


cup sifted graham flour. 


starch, a pinch of salt, and a half teaspoon soda. 
Drop by teaspoonsful on greased pans and bake in a moderate oven. 


Add one egg (beaten) 
Stir in half 


Add this to the mixtuure and beat well. 
May be iced, if de- 


sired, with a teaspoon of whipped cream, to which has been added a very little sugar and 
I. M. 


a few drops of vanilla.—[L. 
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Victors and Victrolas $12 
There are Victor dealers 





lhe messenger of cheer 


In homes throughout the land where the boys are 
absent in the service of Uncle Sam, the 
its corps of noted artists is cheering the home-folks 
with its superb music and entertainment. 

In the camps where our soldiers and sailors are 
gathered, the Victrola is also in active service doing 
Its cheering music and wholesome 
entertainment afford a welcome diversion to pleasantly 
while away the spare moments. 

The Victrola is the messenger of cheer whose in- 
spiring music is so necessary in these stirring war 
During the coming holiday season, it will find 
its way into many additional homes. 
Victrolas and Victor Records will be among the 
Christmas gifts to bring joy to the hearts of the soldier 
and sailor boys in camp. 


demonstrate the Victrola and play any music you wish to hear. 
Write to us today for the handsome illustrated Victor catalogs 
and name and address of nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and 
Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated 
and synchronized in the processes of manu- 
facture, and their use, one with the other, is 
absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 


Tictrola with 


And many new 


to $950. 
everywhere and they will gladly, 











New Victor Records demonstrated at 


all dealers on the Ist of each 


month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company desig- 
nating the products of this Company only, 


To insure Victor quality. always look for the famous 
trodemark, “His Master's Voice.” t is on al! pro 

















What 15° wt. You 


Washington, the home of the Pathfinder, is the 
nerve-center of civilization; history is being 
made at this world capital. The Pathfinder's 

illustrated weekly review gives you a clear, im- 
partial and correct diagnosis of public affairs 
during these strenuous, epoch-making days. 














means. If you wanta paper in your home which 1s sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is your 

would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 4Se to show that you mightlike 
paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks, 
The 15c does not repay us; we are glad to investin new friends. 


stamps or cor ‘ou 
finder 13 weeks ontrial. The Pathfinderis an illustrated wee 
published at the Nation's center,for the Nation; a paper that print 
all the news of the world and tells the truth and only the trut 
inits 26th year. This paper fills the bill without emptying the 
itcosts but$ia year. If you want to keep posted on what 
on in the world, at theleast expense of time or money, 





a 
The matter of 15cin rwill bring @ you the rath- 
vo 






The Pathfinder, Box 46 , Washington, D.C 
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REAL SUBMARINE, runs under water, dives, shoots torpedo, has 
Given 


Propeller, motor, steering rudder, automatic torpedo gun 
for selling 25 packages of Bluine at 10 cents a package. 


BLUINE MFG. CO., 605 Mill St., CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS. al 








Agriculture and Preparedness 
Herbert Myrick 


A statement in definite terms of the relation of 
@ redirected agriculture to national life, its safety, 
strength and development. The author poirts out 
the agencies now at work in remaking the systems 
ef foed production into a science and business. 
both efficient and all-serving for all needs an 

1 the people, and concludes that armies and 
navies are important, but, before beth, must be # 










for selling 15 packages of Bluine at 
10c. a package. Rifle first class in every 
way. When sold return our $1.50 and we send rifle, 


BLUINE MFG, CO., 604 Mill St., Concord Jet., Mass. 


SIVEN 


highly trained humane force to meet all require 


ments of agricultural, mechanical and spiritual 
endurance. Handsomely printed. Bound in cloth 
and gold. Net 50 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you free by private 
letter if you 

(2) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and stamps 
for their return, (%) also inclose your address 
label from Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turist, showing that you are a paid up sub- 
scriber; or, if not such, you will be entitled 
to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 


FAT LLL eo 





Delayed Payment for Wool 

Several subscribers who have sold 
wool to the government through com- 
mission agents have complained to us 
of their inability to make collections. 
In none of the:e cases does it appear 
the commission houses have been at 
fault through intention either to evade 
or to delay payment; but the delay in 
settlement has been due to conditions 
with which many farmers who have 
sold wool appear to have been unfa- 
Consignments of wool have 
been solicited by the commission 
agents, not for purchase upon their 
own account, but to sell according to 
government regulations on a commis- 
sion basis, a fact which some shippers 
appear not t> have understood clearly. 

All wool is graded in rotation as 
received, which, because of the volume 
of shipments, requires considerable 
time. After the wool is graded it is 
appraised by the government wool 
valuation committee and then ap- 
proved by the government wool ap- 
prover, and is then shipped to what- 
ever mill the government orders. 
When payment is received from the 
government, the commission agent re- 
mits to theeshipper; and the shipper 
receives 6% interest on the value of 
his wool from the time it reaches the 
commission agent until sold. 


miliar. 


Warnings Go Unheeded 
Despite many warnings in this col- 
umn subscribers continue to bite at 
the bait thrown out by numerous con- 


cerns which promise, for amounts 
varying from $1 to $25, to set to 


music, publish and promote the sale 
of song poems written by ambitious 
authors. We are constantly receiving 
complaints from subscribers who have 
been duped by these concerns, and 
can only reiterate our previous warn- 
ing advice. 

If you have literary productions of 
any kind or musical compositions 
which you consider of sufticient merit 
to warrant publication, fight shy of all 
concerns such as we have described. 


Get into communication with book 
and musie publishers of established 
reputation and known financial re- 


sponsibility, and with such only. If 
your production has real merit, they 
will be quick to recognize it and you 
may expect to receive the just reward 
of your labor. If you patronize the 
other concerns, all that will be 
ing to you will be a sad awakening. 


Our Guarantee—wWe positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 


the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guar ee, our subscribers MUST al- 
wa state in talking with or writing 
to vy of our advertisers: “I saw 
you iv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
est are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 


ship proceedings are pending. 
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War and Agriculture 


MMe 


SUVA HAEANUUAD AANA EAL 


Winning the War 


“The government is in such urgent 
heed of sulphuric acid for the manu- 
facture of munitions, it is evident they 
are about to commandeer it. This will 
curtail the manufacture of acid phos- 


Phate to such an extent that by next 
Spring the farmer will be without that 
essential fertilizer, if he does not fig- 





ure his needs and order now.” 

Some misunderstanding obtains on 
the part of farmers regarding the gov. 
efnmental regulations on building and 
remodeling. New buildings to the ex- 
tent of $1000 and repairs or remodel- 
ing to the extent of $2500 are per- 
mitted on farms without permits. In 
Case building or repairing to greater 
extent than involved in the figures 
given, then a permit is necessary. No 





com- , 


farmer. however, who has a valid rea- 
son would have any difficulty in get- 
ting such permit where new buildings 
or remodeling or repairing is neces- 
sary for farm efficiency. It certainly 
is not unpatriotic to make such expen- 
ditures. Highest efficiency is as de- 
sirable on the farm as in any indus- 
trial enterprise. 


Public opinion throughout the Unit- 


ed States is well summed up by the 
league to enforce peace as follows: 
Peace through victory. That’s our 
answer to German peace parleys. Let 
the Huns who rule, step down. Let 
the Huns who serve, stack arms, Lift 


the German boot from invaded terri- 
tory. Sweep from the seas, the pirates 
of frightfulness. Clear from the skies, 
winged death. Restore to the plun- 
dered, their homes. Nothing less will 
satisfy our dead in France. Nothing 
less will satisfy Our parents who gave 
their sons on the altar of freedom. 
Nothing less will satisfy our boys of 
the A E F. Then set up a League of 
Nations to keep the war won. This is 
what we mean by “win the war for 
permanent peace.” 


Illinois Farmers Awake 

Vigorous action has been taken by 
Illinois agricultural war board in its 
first session recently held, in consider- 
ing problems affecting agriculture in 
that state. It was brought out that 
railroad rates on limestone and phos- 
phate have been made so high they 
tend to deter some farmers from or- 
dering; and a committee was named 
to labor with the administration to 
secure a favorable readjustment in 
rates. It is suggested that it might 
be a good plan in order to prevent con- 
gestion for limestone and phosphate 
supplies to be stored at local railroad 
stations so a farmer could secure a 
wagon load whenever he had an idle 
team or an idle day. 

A reserve supply of spring wheat to 
be held by the grain corporation was 
also recgmmended by the committee, 


simply as a safeguard against pos- 
sible shortage. Reference was made 
to the gasoline supply and the ban 


covering the number of Sundays. A 
representative covering the food ad- 
ministration said the regulations were 
absolutely necessary and that con- 
ditions in the gasoline supply are 
now much more favorable. Turning 
to use of gasoline in tractors and au- 
tomobiles used in essential purposes, 
the fuel administration readily admits 
that agriculture comes second only to 
the essential war uses, and considers 
the tractor next to the airplane in im- 


portance when gasoline restrictions 
are under discussion. 

Much interest centered in the dis- 
cussion of the hog price situation, 
and it came out that the earlier at- 
tempt toward adjustment has not 


been wholly satisfactory, leaving a 
large degree of uncertainty in the hog 
production. The latest on this sub- 
ject is printed elsewhere in American 
Agriculturist. 
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The Apiary 
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HE most convenient and dependable iron to iron 

with is a self-heated Carbide gas iron. The farm- 
er’s wife who lights her house and does her cooking 
with Carbide gas can do the family ironing with the 
same gas burned inside the iron. 

The farmer was the first to profit by the discovery 
that by putting a little Union Carbide (like crushed 
lime) into a generator about once a month with some 
plain water, he could have all the home-made gas he 
could use for lighting, cooking, and ironing. 

Of course he found out that Carbide gas was far 
superior to city gas—more powerful light—richer, 
whiter, softer—and he told his neighbors. 

He told his neighbors so effectually that Union 
Carbide today supplies the light in over 250,000 
country homes. 

Some of his neighbors were miners, A miner’s Carbide 
a was invented to meet their demands. Today, Union 
— ide supplies the light in over 700,000 of these miners’ 
amps. 

About the same time metal workers and machinists 
discovered they could weld and cut metals quicker and 
more economically with Carbide gas (when combined with 
oxygen) than by any other cuiied 

And contractors, stevedores, and other night workers 
were — to adopt Union Carbide for flare lamps and torches. 

2us by natural stages Union Carbide has become a 
powerful factor in all branches of industry. 


























Write us today for descriptive booklets by mail—FREE 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


42d Street Building, New York 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
Kohl Building, San Francisco 







Dept. 22 
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Prepare Bees for Winter 
Upon every owner of bees develops 

at present national duty—to do his 

best to keep them alive until they can 

again add to our depleted ipply of 

sweets. More than the battle 

to provide them with good protection 


not 


get a 


during cold weather. If you have 
a dry, deep, cool cellar, try to 
friend who has one to let you put your 


bees in a dark corner there. Do not 
put weak colonies away for the win- 
ter. They consume more stores, so 
valuable now, than strong ones, and 
even then are more likely to die. 
Unite them while the weather is 
still mild, and see that each colony 
has about 30 pounds of wholesome 
stores to tide it over until well on 


in spring. Do not delay. Uniting and 
feeding cannot be satisfactorily done 
when real cold weather is upon us. If 
your apiary sheltered from wind, 
another good way to winter strong 
colonies of bees is to pack the hives 
in shavings or dried leaves in a large 
case. Do not forget to provide a small 
flight hole in the case. 

Honey has practically doubled in 
value since the war began, and so save 
every hive of bees. There was a heavy 
loss of bees last winter, mostly through 
neglect to prepare them with care and 
in good time. 


is 





The manufacture of cigars, cigarets, 
etc, is being pushed at a rapid rate. 
During July, latest official figures 
available, 725,000,000 cigars were made 
and five times that many cigarets, the 
; ee somewhat exceeding that of | 

une. 

















MONEY FOR FARMERS 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


WHEN WRITING BE SURE TO GIVE THE LOCATION OF YOUR FARM 


LOANS FROM 5 TO 35 YEARS AT 5%% 
No Commissions— No Renewals —No Worry 


We ioan money to actual or prospective farm owners on 35-year 
mortgages at 542% interest. You may use the money 


To buy or improve farm lands and erect buildings, 
To buy live stock, fertilizers, and equipment, 
To pay off existing mortgages and debts. 


The mortgage may be entirely canceled in 35 years by paying 
%% annually—514% for interest and 1% on the principal. Or you 
may pay off all or any part of the principal at any time after 5 
years. We loan as little as $100 or as much as $10,000, according 


to your needs and security. 
Write for full particulars today—if you live in any of the States 
listed below. Our territory comprises: 


Massachusetts 
New Jersey 


Vermont 
New York 


New Hampshire 
Connecticut 


Maine 
Rhode Island 


146 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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When You Write Advertisers 


Be sure to mention American Agriculturist 


Teke advantage of Our Guarantee of TRUE ADVERTISING 
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HROUGH mud and rain, 
§ reo gas and shrapnel, our 
boys are pushing on to Victory. It’s 
a task that tries the souls of strong 


men. They must have rest and 


recreation. 


At the canteens, they buy the 
little comforts of life at cost. In 
the war-service huts, they find 
everything needful to write the 
letters you receive. They attend a 
show, see a “movie” or hear good 
music—all free. Always, they find 
in the hut secretary a friend. They 
forget for a while the grim scenes 
of war and return to duty refreshed. 
These are some of the things that 
keep fighting men at top notch. 
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Over there? 





) ere is the task of growing 
the food these fighting men 


must have. The toiling millions 
in the munition factories, arsenals 
and shipyards also look to you for 
sustenance. And they do not look 


in vain. 


Your work is vital to winning 
the war and you are doing it man- 
fully, mindful of Country, forgetful 
of self. You are working early and 
late, putting forth your strength 
unsparingly. You have produced 
bounteous crops that feed a hun- 
gry world. Yet to you are spared 
the comforts of home and the 
presence of loved ones. Yours are 


the privileges of earning and giving. 


Give to “keep good men good and brave men strong.”” Give to bring cheer to those 


whoare daring their all for you and yours. 


And when the boys come home victorious, 


you can honestly say, “I have done my part, too. I have backed you to the limit.” 


Seven allied activities, all endorsed by the Government, are combined in the United War Work Campaign, with the budgets 
distributed as follows: Y.M.C.A., $100,000,000; Y.W.C.A., $15,000,000; National Catholic War Council (including 
avork of the Knights of Columbus and special war activities for women), $30,000,000; Jewish Welfare Board, $3,500,000; 
American Library Association, $3,500,000; War Camp Community Service, $15,000,000; Salvation Army, $3,500,000. 


Advertising + 











Public Information 


Over here 





United States Gov’t Comm. on 





This space costributed for the Winning of the War by 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















